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OLD ANDREW THE PEACEMAKER. 



" * The peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, keep thy heart and mind in the knowledge and 
love of God and of His Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord; and the blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be with 
thee, and remain with thee for ever. Amen.'" 

The speaker was an elderly clergyman ; his hand 
rested on the head of a young man, kneeling at 
his side, also a clergyman, and whose strong family 
likeness told that they were father and son, both 
faithful ministers of the Gospel, and now they were 
parting for the first time since the ordination 
of the younger one. 

Herbert Wilson, who hitherto had been his 
father's curate, was now to be rector of a parish 
in Hampshire. Earnest and hard-working^ hk 
real object in life was l\v^\i\^<^^\» ^ccA^^^c^^'^'**^^^^^ 
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glory of Almighty God and the salvation of his 
fellow-creatnres. It must be allowed, however, 
that naturally he was impulsive, occasionally quick- 
tempered, or even passionate, but none would have 
read this in the pale, tearful face, now upturned to 
heaven ; he was leaning on the everlasting arms, 
he was trusting humbly to his God ; one farewell 
embrace, one fervent '^God bless you!" and 
Herbert was rattling in a cab to the Waterloo 
Bridge Station. There was no time for thinking, 
nor any time to be lost ; he had hardly taken his seat 
when the shrill whistle was heard, and he had set 
off for the scene of his future labours. 

And now a word about Wellington. It was a 
retired place; the nearest railway station being 
seven miles off; a carrier's cart twice a-week 
backwards and forwards to Portsmouth was the only 
public conveyance. The former rector was, alas ! 
only a good-tempered, easy-going, listless sort of 
man. In the church there was service only on 
Sunday morning ; Holy Communion was admini- 
stered three times a-year ; week-day services were 
unheard of. But the parishioners liked the old 
parson and he liked them. So long as he was 
quiet and comfortable himself, he let others be so 
too in their own way. If any asked for relief 
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they were sure to get it without troublesome 
qaestions. If they liked to come to church, well 
and good; if they liked to go to meeting, well 
and good; if they didn't like to go anywhere 
at all, well and good. The old parson was a 
bachelor, so perhaps it was not so much to be won- 
dered at that he did not take any more care 
for the children of his parish than he did for their 
parents. And yet every one said he was " a good 
sort of man ; '^ and when he died, and his time 
for working was over, and his time for reaping 
was come, the parishioners said they " were sorry- 
like," for they had most of them ^* known he " for 
many a long year. It is not ours to judge, but 
rather to learn from others' faults; so, whatever 
in our heart of hearts we think, we will only say 
that the old parson and the new one were men of 
a very different stamp. 

And as to the villagers, oh I they were a bad 
set. Poor folk I well they might be, for those 
who should have cared for them had left them 
almost altogether to themselves. The women were 
bad managers, vain, and dirty, and noisy; the 
men (even the boys) were dnmkards. Sabbath- 
breakers, swearers; the children were idle and 
impudent The squire, Mr. MsXi^tl^ ^^ '^xi.^j^SK^ 
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Park, was as kind-hearted a man as ever breathed. 
He was not clever, nor naturally active, but when 
he once thoroughly believed a thing to be right, he 
would try hard to do it. Mrs. Alston was a great 
invalid, gentle and retiring. Mr. and Mrs. Alston 
had a son and a daughter, Reginald and Clotilda. 

Poor Reginald, from a child, had been thought 
consumptive, and now he showed sure symptoms of 
chest disease. Clotilda was a warm-hearted, clever 
girl, full of romance and imagination, easily led 
by any one of superior mind and strong will, and 
easily led away also to worship any thing and any 
body that seemed good and noble. 

"Old Andrew" was a former butler of the 
squire's — an old-fashioned, quaint, and many people 
said, queer old fellow. He had his own opinion 
and his own way, and people quizzed him a good 
deal, but still it was wonderful how they looked up 
to him and went to him in their troubles, and few 
who had been helped and comforted by him were 
ever known to laugh at his droll ways again. 

When Herbert Wilson arrived at Wellington 
Old Andrew was away; he had left, as he said, 
on six months' leave, to visit a married daughter. 

It was a great event, the new parson's arrival. 
J^armer Coleman drove his best-painted cart to fetch 
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him from the station, remarking to his wife that 
" the young man might as well know who was re- 
spectable in the place." Farmer Coleman himself 
accompanied Herbert to the Rectory, and was 
much flattered at being invited to stay tea. It 
was Saturday night, so the chat over the tea was 
not a long one, and the farmer went off, leaving 
the young clergyman to pass a few hours in rest, 
and then in quiet reading and prayer, in prepara- 
tion for his holy duties. 

Large was the congregation on that Lord's 
day in the venerable parish church, and glad was 
Herbert that it was so, though he did suspect that 
curiosity had something to do with it, for he knew 
a good deal about the Wellington folk, though 
little was he prepared for all he was painfully to 
witness of their conduct. No, he really had not 
expected that talking would go on till he had ac- 
tually began to speak, nor that almost the whole 
congregation would sit down right through the ser- 
vice, and no sound be heard save that of his own 
voice, and of the clerk's voice, and of the school- 
master's cane on the backs of sleeping children. 

But this first Sunday Herbert did not choose 
to find fault. ^' Win, don^t drive ; " that was his 
father's maxim, and Herbert \on^^ ^q?^^ -^^-^^^ 
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When the former part of the service had been got 
through in a wretched, spiritless way (and what 
a desecration of our glorious church service it is 
to make it melancholy and spiritless!) Herbert 
preached his first sermon in Wellington, from the 
words, ^* The Son of Man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost." (Luke, xix. 10.) 
Earnestly and strongly he spoke of man's sinful- 
ness, tenderly he dwelt on the love, and power, 
and faithfulness of the good Shepherd, and most 
affectionately did he urge all to turn to Him who 
has said, "Him that cometh unto Me I will in 
no wise cast out." The parishioners were pleased, 
and said the new parson was a good preacher. 
Certainly all were not quite pleased when a bell 
rang for evening service. " Such ways in the 
parish were new." Still ten old women, one man, 
and two children attended. 

The next Sunday, however, Herbert was in 
less favour. Before beginning the service, he gave 
notice in the church that he begged that those who 
could read would repeat the responses audibly, 
and that all would kneel during the prayers, about 
which the gossips said afterwards, "Who ever 
heard the like of this — telling folks when to stand 
and knee], and take a seat ? " 
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But worse was to come. In the afternoon it 
was the custom to distribute twelve loaves of bread 
to the poorest persons in the parish. It was a 
bequest from some kind-hearted old man, who had 
passed his happiest years in Wellington, and now 
slept with his fathers. 

On this afternoon, eight young women, three 
little girls, and one boy, all (the boy excepted) 
loaded with finery, presented themselves for the 
bounty. Herbert was surprised, and thinking there 
must be some mistake, he asked the sexton, — 

" Where are the poor people ? " 

" Them's they as gets it," was the gruff reply. 

For this once, as no other poor presented them- 
selves, the bread was given to the smart young 
women. Herbert took down their names and the 
next day called to see them. It was well he had 
his little paper with him, for they were so dirty 
and ragged, he would never have known them 
again. On his reasoning with them upon their 
extravagance, and their want of principle in re- 
ceiving that which belonged to the poor, he was 
told that they " wouldn't give up their bit o' dress 
for no one.'' 

Before the next Lord's day, Herbert had a 
new list of twelve old and aick ^^x^ww^, «».^"'«^^2ss 
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the smart young women again presented them- 
selves they were kindly but firmly refused. Many 
were the knots of villagers discussing on that night 
the conduct of the young clergyman. Very few 
came to church (the others thinking to annoy him 
by staying away), and many took their children 
from the newly-established Sunday-school. Her- 
bert's spirit sai^k at first, but soon reproaching 
himself for his faintheartedness, he cast his care in 
humble faith upon his heavenly Father. A long 
letter home detailing all his little anxieties received 
the following reply: — 

" Dear Herbert, 

" I am grieved to hear of your dif- 
ficulties, but not surprised. Take heart. Where 
would the fighting be if there were no foes ? Only 
do your own duty to Him whom you have vowed 
to serve. 

" In haste. Your affectionate father, 

" Matthew Wilson." 

And Herbert did take heart, but the difficulties 
increased. Month after month, each effort of his 
fvas resisted by most of the villagers. They mis- 
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understood him, said he was "no gentleman." Poor 
Herbert! often did he say: — 

" ! by Thine own sad burden, borne 
So meekly up the hill of scorn ; 
Teach Thou Thy priests their daily cross 
To bear as Thine, nor count it loss." 

But there were some, even in that parish, who 
were a comfort to him. One was Reginald, the 
other his own old gardener, Mike, and the third, 
little Johnnie, Andrew's grandson. Thankfully 
did Reginald receive the holy truths that had never 
been so forcibly set before him by any one else. 
Day after day he would lie on his sofa striving to 
bear his "little drop" of suflFering, and he was 
ever thankful for the instructions, and, when re- 
quired, even for the kind rebukes, of his clergy- 
man. On Communion Sundays he would make 
a weary effort, poor boy ! that he might kneel at 
the altar, and Herbert thankfully watched his in- 
creasing faith, and hope, and charity. " Only three 
out of so many!" Herbert would say, and yet for 
these three he thanked God and took courage. 

Being misunderstood by his poorer brethren 
was not, however, the only difficulty with which 
be had to contend. The S\H\A«u^-^OKiQs5^.V^xiR^^!>5b 
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it was) on his arrival was held in the church. 
No sensible people can object to children's being 
openly catechised daring divine service, according 
to the Church's wise appointment. But Herbert 
did object to holding regular Sunday-school in 
God*s holy house, for the children looked upon 
it as their school-house, and had sometimes even 
romped and bawled there in the most irreverent 
and improper manner. 

The care of the school had been left to old 
Cobb, the well-meaning, ignorant master. A 
school-mistress had not been thought necessary. 
Now the congregation agreed with Herbert in 
opposing this, not at all on his grounds, but be- 
cause the children meddled with their cushions 
and hassocks, and spoiled their hymn-books. 
Moreover, the children were not at all instinicted 
in the week, and Herbert felt that a proper 
school-house was urgently needed. Until suffi- 
cient funds could be collected for building one, 
Herbert undertook himself the expense of hir- 
ing a large room to answer the purpose of a 
temporary school. But where was the money to 
come from for building? Herbert's income was 
2502., out of this he would spare 60L a-year for 
charitable pnrpose&j and 261. should annually be paid 
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to the school fund. The squire gave a donation 
of 251. About 15L more were raised from small 
donations ; there were therefore only 65L to start 
with. The school was to cost 200Z., and Herbert 
would not run into debt : he therefore called his 
parishioners together to consider what was to be 
done, and many of them suggested a bazaar. Her- 
bert hated bazaars. " Why make such a fuss about 
a thing you can do quietly ? " he asked. 

But no, as Reginald said, " they wanted a little 
fun," and they stuck to their wish. 

Mrs. Alston offered her saloon for the scene 
of action, and her sister. Miss Chetward, who 
lived at the Hall, volunteered to have a stall. 

Had Herbert followed his own bent, he would 
have said, " I don't like bazaars, and I won't have 
one," but he knew that he was apt to be a little 
quick; so, before positively objecting, he thought 
he would take time to make up his mind. That 
night a letter was posted home, asking for advice. 
The answer ran thus : — 

" Your own conscience must decide. If you 
feel there is anything positively sinful in a bazaar 
donH have it. Lose any amount of money rather 
than give in. But if you decide upon having it, I 
should forbid over-charging ^JaoN^ ^ '^ksssj^. ^ 
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don't myself think it fair, though people say it is 
an understood thing. But whether this be the 
case or not, it causes good to be evil spoken of, 
and brings discredit upon the name we bear. Also, 
I should say, have no raffling.*^ 

Herbert acted upon this. The next meeting 
he announced, that if his parishioners still wished 
a bazaar he would not oppose it, and then he 
said he must have it clearly understood that 
not a bazaar price, but a fair and honest price, 
should be asked for the goods, that change should 
be given, and that there should be no raffling, in- 
asmuch as, to say the least of it, many persons 
of tender conscience were offended by it. 

The first dissentient voice was Miss Chetward : 
** A fair and honest price I No price at a bazaar 
was dishonest if you could get people to give it. 
Of course people overcharged at bazaars; and as 
for giving change, she supposed Mr. Wilson was 
thinking of young Gerard Cameron, who had laid 
down 51. for a papier m&ch^ inkstand worth 55., and 
could not get any change. It was his own fault. 
It occurred at the Mendham bazaar, and * No 
change given' was put up on the wall in ancient 
characters, traced in evergreens, and the foolish 
fellow said he couldn't read the words. It really 
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served him right. But if Mr. Wilson were going 
to proceed in such a strait-laced way, it would 
never answer." 

"No, never answer,'' was echoed by all the 
lady's friends and supporters. 

Then a blank, cloudy silence ensued, till Miss 
Chetward said, in a patronising tone, — 

" Never mind, Mr, Wilson, you are a ydling 
man, and we worldly-minded people will settle 
it for you and price the goods, so that they shall 
fetch something/' 

Poor Herbert ! He wasn't perfect I Why are 
clergymen expected to be so ? The blood rushed 
to his face ; he started up, and exclaimed, — 

** Pardon me, I'll have no charitable cheating 
whilst Pm rector here." 

An ominous rustle was heard, and Miss Chet- 
ward, with great dignity, withdrew, followed by one 
or two friends, who feared she was faint 

The words had scarcely escaped Herbert before 
they were repented of; and now was the time for 
humiliation. In a frank, manly tone, he said, — 

*^My friends, if I have spoken warmly, forgive 
me. I cannot endure fraud under any cloak, and, 
as such, I cannot but view the pricing things exor- 
bitantly at bazaars." 
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The parishioners immediately resumed their 
friendly tone, and Herbert made more than one 
ally on that memorable day. 

In the evening a friendly note was despatched 
to the offended lady, with an assurance that no 
personal slight was intended towards her ; but Her- 
bert again expressed his determination to allow of 
no unfair prices. 

Six months had rolled by, and old Andrew was 
coming home; so Johnnie joyfully announced to 
Herbert; and by the time the cottage had been 
" cleaned up a bit," and made *^ spick and span," 
the old man did come, and many were the *^ Well, 
Andie, how be ye's ? " with which he was greeted 
on the night of his arrival. 

The Sunday following he was to be seen, 
morning and evening, in his old seat near one of 
the pillars in his parish church. Herbert could 
not help noticing his devotional manner during 
the prayers; and he was as much struck with 
Herbert's earnest simple teaching. As the old 
man came out on the' green after morning 
church, many of his friends crowded round him 
with hearty greetings. 

" Well, and I guess you're well pleased with 
j^our parson ?^^ were his first words. 
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" Well, and I guess we're just about not/^ 
replied Joe Wilkins, a young farm-labourer. 

" A conceited fellow I^^ remarked Farmer Cole- 
man, whom Herbert had asked to come to church 
every Sunday, and not only now and then. 

" I hate his new-fangled ways," said Mrs. Maw- 
bles, of the Spread Eagle. 

" Ah !" was all that Andrew would say. 

"Fancy we big chaps being axed to come to 
night-school !" chuckled John Bridges. " And, An- 
die, he's gone and took the bread away from Molly 
and Jenny Tyler, because they dressed too smart 
on Sundays." 

'* And," joined in Mrs. Mawbles, " he said, if 
they wanted fiu^belows they didn^t want no cha- 
rity ; and he's been and given it all to a parcel of 
old women that never comes to church." 

" But, mother," said her daughter Molly, 
" they's bedridden." 

" The worst of all,^' said Farmer Coleman, " I 
think, is his interfering with people's coming to 
church. What does it matter to him who comes 
so long as he's paid?" 

•Andrew uttered a kind of grimt. 

" Good-bye, neighbours," he said ; and walked 
offquickly. 
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As he went homewards^ Herbert overtook him, 
and made a movement towards him. 

" Andrew," he said, ** I've heard of you ; wel- 
come home/^ 

" Ah, sir,'' replied the old man, " Vm glad, I 
am, that you've come to teach us. We're nigh as 
bad as heathen." 

Herbert's face clouded over as he said, — 

" Nothing I do, Andrew, is understood by the 
people here. I would, indeed, spend and be spent 
for them ; but the more I try to do for them, the 
less I can win them." 

" Now, sir, don't be down-hearted ; go on, go 
on. The Lord will bless you. The folk are a bit 
queer. They be like children what's come to school 
for the first time, and will tear their lesson-books. 
Trust an old man's words, sir ; go on telling them 
about the good Lord in heaven, and it will all come 
right Will you please to walk in, sir?" 

" Not now, thank you, Andrew ; but I will 
come with pleasure, my good friend, some other 
time. Thank you, Andrew; God bless you I" 

** All come right I All come right !" 

How sweetly the words haunted Herbert as he 
returned to the Rectory. 

The following Sunday "w^^ ^«& ^^ ^'^ ^^'^ 
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the Holy Communion ; and the Simday before that 
day, Herbert requested that the communicants 
would send him in their names. 

" Do you know/^ asked the squire, ** why Mr» 
Wilson thought of this ?'' 

** Because," said Reginald, " Ben Johnson and 
Peter Jones have been enemies for years, and they 
both come to the Lord's table. Last time they 
were actually eyeing each other spitefully in the 
very service. Mr. Wilson said things are bad, 
indeed; for, though many unhappily neglect the 
Lord^s Supper, he had seldom heard of any one's 
openly profaning it; and then he said he heard 
that there were many * spites ' and * old grudges ' 
amongst those who attend most regularly at church, 
and at the Holy Communion too." 

Now Ben Johnson and Peter Jones had quite 
made up their minds that they would not be 
friends, and Johnson was strongly tempted to come 
to the Holy Communion, and not to send his name 
to the clergyman, as desired. The latter was sit- 
ting in his study, pondering over this sad case, 
when there was a knock at the door, and on his 
calling " Come in I" Old Andrew stood before him. 
He had not seen the old man since the first 
Sunday after bis return, and, though really pleased. 
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was a little surprised at the visit. Andrew wanted 
advice about Johnnie^ who was getting old enough 
for daily labour ; and when Herbert and Andrew 
had settled that six months more schooling would 
be better for him than a place at Coleman's farm, 
Herbert said, — 

" By the way, Andrew, you are the very man I 
want You know Ben and Peter, of course?" 

Andrew nodded assent. 

"They are enemies, I am told. Is it true? 
Are you quite sure? because, whilst so, I cannot 
admit them to the Holy Commimion." 

"They are enemies, and no mistake,^^ sighed 
Andrew, "though what it is all about no one 
seems to know/^ 

" I only wanted to be quite sure; and, Andrew, 
I wish you would help me.^^ 

" How can I, sir?" he said, in some surprise. 

" Don't be frightened," said Herbert ; " I don^t 
want you to do anything dreadful. I saw you in 
church last Sunday afternoon when I was cate- 
chising. Do you remember what we were saying 
about all the members of the body being needed, 
and how even children could preach lessons of 
obedience, meekness, and loving gentleness, by 
striving themselves to lead lioVj V\n^'?^T'' 
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" Ah, I do, sir ; and them were pretty words 
you spoke to the little creatures/^ 

" We're all of us only big children,^' said Her- 
bert ; " and if I'm not mistaken, we might all profit 
by thinking more over the chapter the children 
had been reading that day/^ 

"You mean the twelfth chapter of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians?" asked Andrew. 

"Yes; the second morning lesson for Whit- 
Monday, about the body. We're all so apt to 
think the world is very wicked indeed, and that it 
certainly ought to be made better; but we don't 
think that, under God, that work is our own.^^ 

Andrew looked doubtful, as he said, — 

"But surely, sir, the work of teaching and 
preaching and such-like belongs to — to the parson, 
and not to such as me !" 

Herbert laughed. 

** No, no, Andrew, I don't want you to preach, 
never fear ; you're quite right in that. Only such 
as are called and ordained by the laying on of 
hands have any right to minister in the Church of 
Christ; but did you ever read that verse in St. 
Mark? ' For the Son of man is as a man taking a 
far journey, who left his house, and gave authority 
^ iJs servantSy and to every man his work.^ " 
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Andrew appeared to be busy thinking, so Her- 
bert went on. 

" The house, of course, Andrew, is His Church, 
the servants in authority are the bishops and pastors 
of His flock ; but none are to be idle in that house. 
To every man his work. To every man, whether 
that man be a king, or a gentleman, or a sailor, or 
a soldier, or a tradesman, or a farmer, never mind 
what he is, he has his work, his own work, which 
no one else can do for him. You know the 
servants at Buckley Park? There are a great 
many of them, are there not?^^ 

" Why, yes,'^ said Andrew: " there's the butler, 
and the coachman, and the footman, and the cook, 
and no end of people on the place." 

" Just so,^' replied Herbert ; " but are any of 
these people hired for doing nothing ?^^ 

*^ No, sir, of course not," he said. 

*^ Supposing,^^ continued Herbert, " the coach- 
man, or the butler, or the cook, were to be ill, 
would they be missed?" 

"To be sure,'^ said Andrew; "for whoM do 
their work? Mrs. Turner, the housekeeper, has 
got a big card on which the names and duties 
of each are written. It's himg up in the ser- 
vants' hall.'' 
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^^ And whom do all these people serve ?^^ 

*•' The squire, of course, sir." 

^^ Yes,^' said Herbert, " each in his own parti- 
cular way, even down to poor little John Baily, 
who gets sixpence a-week for sweeping the yard. 
They all belong to the squire's household. Now, 
Andrew, you belong to the Blessed Saviour's 
household, don't you? You know what I mean ?" 

** The Church?" replied Andrew. 

*^Yes: so, thank God, do I; so does every 
baptized Christian, for, although he may be an un- 
profitable servant, still the duties of a servant are 
his duties, whether he do them or not. You and 
I have not the same duties. Mine is to teach, 
yours to learn. Mine to minister to you the 
mysteries of Christ, yours to receive them in 
humble faith ; but it^ is your duty just as much as 
mine to work for Christ, to leave this world 
better and happier than it was when you came 
into it Aye, Andrew, it is your duty to win souls 
for Christ. ^ He that winneth souls is wise.' ^^ 

** Sir," said the old man, " it's dreadful hard 
work to keep from going quite wrong myself, and 
that's why I haven't gone to interfere with others." 

" And, to a certain extent, you are right," said 
Herbert; " but you must not err even, as people 
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call it, on the right side. I don't want you to 
overlook your own faults and look out for those 
of others: but I do want you, and Christ wants 
you, to love your neighbour as yourself; his soul 
as well as his body. Your own soul is not the 
only one worth saving, is it?" 

" Sir," said Andrew, " it's all true ; I feel it ; 
but it is not easy. I can read my Bible and love 
it ; aye, and dearly love it, too ; and I know every 
page in my Prayer-book ; but I can't take a text 
and put a deal of my own words to it, and make it 
plain like, as some folks do." 

"No," said Herbert, "and a good thing you 
can't, for in one sense no one ought to put his 
own words to God's word; besides, what you 
speak of is just what is not your duty. Still, 
Andrew, in one way even you may expoimd the 
Scriptures. What does the Apostle say? *Ye 
are our epistle, known and read of all men.' 
When you come to church, Sunday after Sunday, 
you are preaching on that text about * not for- 
saking the assembling of ourselves together.' When 
you receive the Lord's Supper as often as it is ad- 
ministered, you preach about * continuing stead- 
fastly in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, axA m Y^^^t"^*^ ^sk^ 
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then, by your example and kind words, and, above 
all, by your prayers, you may persuade your 
neighbours to be more loving and holy. I won't 
say more, but — (and he pointed to the Collect 
for the Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity) — this 
may show you how to take the first step in your 
work." 

Andrew said, in a low, earnest tone, as he took 
his leave, " I will try, sir." 

Mrs. Mawbles' birthday was fast approaching. 
It had always been a day of rejoicing amongst the 
villagers. They were nearly all invited to the 
" Spread Eagle;'' and old Andrew was invited too. 

*^ I won't go," he at first said to himself; *^ I 
shall only hear slander against our clergyman." 
But then he thought again, ^^ I shall offend them if 
I don't go, and the good Lord was very careful 
not to offend the Jews even al^out the pennies they 
had no business to ask Him to pay." 

When he next met Mrs. Mawbles the invitation 
was renewed. 

" Yes, neighbour," Andrew replied, " and thank 
you kindly; but there's a friend of yours in the 
parish I won't meet." 

*^You, Andie, that never quarrels with no- 
bcMlyl Who do you mean?" 
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" Your friend Scandal/* said Andrew ; " and 
as he's a foe of mine^ FU have nothing to do with 
him. As sure as he comes in, out goes Old Andie." 

Mrs. Mawbles laughed, and promised Scandal 
" shouIdn^t be invited ; and if coming all the same, 
should be turned out again." 

Now, Ben Johnson was engaged to be married 
to Kitty Mawbles, and so Ben was of course a 
guest; therefore Peter wouldnH go. He stood 
moodily at the door of his cottage when Old An- 
drew passed in his Sunday suit to go the party. 

« Why, Peter!'' said Andrew, '' not invited?" 

« Yes,'' replied Peter, " but won't go." 

" Oh I Ben Johnson's there 1 I tell you what, 
Peter, if you don't go, I won't go neither; so 
you and I will have a party by ourselves." 

" Thank you kindly, neighbour ; but don't you 
stay away for me ! What will folk say?" 

" Never mind what folk say. Sometimes folk 
are fools ! Without yow, I don't go ;" and Andrew 
walked in, doffed his hat, and sat down. ^^And 
now," he said, *^ tell me about this great quarrel. 
How did it begin ? What did Ben do to you ?" 

« Nothing," replied Peter. 

^'Then you be angry without much cause," 
fiaid the old man. " Did you do «K^^Kav^\ft'^K\sa!^ 
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" No," said Peter, " it's what his father did as 
is dead and gone. He called my father a beggar T^ 
And Peter^s eyes flashed, and he looked fierce. 

" Well, to be sure, it wasn't over-civil ; but 
was that Ben's fault?" 

«No." 

*^ Was it yours?" 

^^No." 

*^ Well, then, you're as silly a pair of lads as 
ever I did meet ;" and old Andrew laughed heartily. 
" Don't you think so yourself?" asked Andrew. 

'' Well, perhaps I do." 

^^ Then, make it up, lad." 

" No, no, Andie 1 it was his father as behaved 
bad to mine ; it's for him to come forward." 

"Not a bit of your nonsense I you'll come for- 
ward with me to the party." 

But Ben didn't move. At last, he said, — 

" You only asked me how it began ; but then I 
took it up and fought Ben about it; and we've 
spited each other ever since." 

" And," said Andrew, very sternly, " dared to 
come even to the Lord^s Table in hatred J " 

Peter quailed as he met the old mim's look of 
pain and horror. 

'^MfjX)or mother made me promise I'd never 
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give up coming/' he said, in low tones ; ^^ though 
many a time I could have sunk into the ground 
rather than come up; still I couldn't bear to 
break my word given to mother on her dying bed/' 

For a few minutes Andrew was silent; then 
he said, with some eflFort, — 

^* You've sinned, lad, and grievously. No mis- 
take about that. Still, what you've got to do is 
not to leave off coming — God forbid 1 — but to get 
in charity with all men, and truly repent afore you 
come next time. You must make it up at once." 

" Make it up ! No, we never could," said Peter, 
trying to speak stoutly. ^*A11 these years he's 
been spiting me." 

Andrew watched him for a minute, and then, 
without noticing him, turned over some of the 
books on a little shelf in the comer. Hoping to 
change the conversation, Peter rose and began to 
tell Old Andrew how father had given him this 
** Whole Duty of Man," and little Rose, his sister 
that died, had given him " Friendship's Offering;" 
and she had been to the school, and herself written 
** When this you see, remember me," in the fly-leaf. 

" Who gave you this?" asked Andrew, taking 
up a Prayer-book. 

" My mother," answered Petat. 
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^^ It hasn't been much good to you^ lad^ and no 
lore has ihat^^ said Andrew^ not heeding him. 

"What! my Bible?" and Peter looked up 
ev^ondering, as he asked, — " what do you mean ?" 

" What do you do with a Bible ? " 

"Read it'' 

" Yes, and when you've read it — ^well ? " 

" Do what it says,'' answered Peter. 

^* Ah, maybe youVe never read this, ' He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer ; ' nor this, 
* If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.' " 

And then Andrew turned to the Prayer-book 
and took it up, and read, " My duty to my neigh- 
bour is to love him as myself.'' 

Peter said nothing, though he heaved a sigh. 
Still a look in his face made Andrew ask gently, — 

" Lad, do you ever say your prayers? " 

" The Lord's prayer, yes." 

*^ Go and kneel at your own bedside, or, if you 
like, in the church, and say it, real and true, if you 
can. I'm going now." 

" Where, Andrew, to the party ? " 

" No ; I don't go to the party without you." 

Poor Peter ! he felt strange and awkward, and 
j^et somehow he dared not do otherwise than An- 
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drew had said. He looked out of his gate, up the 
little churchyard path. No one was about, so he 
took up his hat, but the next minute he threw it 
down again. At last he thought he would stroll 
up the lane and take a look at his mother's grave. 
" She was a good mother to me," he thought, and 
then he remembered her last words to him, — "Peter, 
keep to God, and your church : don't you go to the 
bad." " No one loves me like she did," he thought, 
and then he recollected how diflFerently he had felt 
when he repeated the Lord's prayer at her knee 
to what he did now. " I only say it kind of out- 
side like, now," he thought. " Yes, I'll go in and 
try again, and say it this once real and true.^^ He 
hurried up the path, softly opened the church door, 
reverently uncovered his head, and went straight to 
the old place where he used to kneel by her side. 
He opened her Prayer-book, and his eye fell on 
the words, "Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us." " It's no use my 
saying that without forgiving Ben," he thought; 
" and though I do want to forgive him, I don't 
know if I can." 

He was fairly puzzled, but as he leant his head 
against the seat, he remembered how his mother 
had bid him pray for what lie Ivee,^<^^,^o^^fe^^^"^s^s^- 
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pered, " Lord, make me in charity with Ben, for 
Christ's sake." And then he said the sacred words 
more in the spirit of the child of heaven, than 
for many years he had done. The perfect still- 
ness of the holy place soothed him, and when he 
thought how his mother used to kneel beside him 
at the Lord's table, and how he had dared to go 
thither since with the thoughts of scarcely smo- 
thered hatred, the tears coursed down his sun- 
burnt cheeks, and he opened his Prayer-book 
again, at the words ^* Almighty and most merciful 
Father, we have erred and strayed like lost sheep." 
There was no anger nor hatred in Peter's look as 
he quickly opened Andrew's door, and said, — 

" I'll do as you say, Andrew." 

** Are you ready, boy ? " 

'' What? " said Peter, taken aback. 

** To go to the party, now ! You may be dead 
afore to-morrow. It's not safe to sleep when you're 
not in charity with all men," Andrew said. 

The two walked back to Peter's cottage, and 
when, as he said, ** he had made himself suitable," 
they went on to the *^ Spread Eagle." The nearer 
they got the slower Peter walked, but Andrew 
talked cheerily, and there was no turning back. 

^^Late, Andie/' was the general exclamation. 
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as the old man went into the room where the 
party was assembled at tea. 

"Yes," said Andrew, "and V\l be later still if 
Ben don^t shake hands with my friend Peter, for 
I'll go away again." 

" It's likely Peter would shake hands with me," 
muttered Ben. 

" Ah I but I will," was Peter's reply. 

" Will you ? " exclaimed Ben, who was fairly 
surprised. " All right, then, old fellow ! Here 
goes !" and the two shook hands. 

" I'm hearty glad, boys,'' said Mrs. Mawbles. 

" And so am I, Ben," said Kitty. 

And thus ended the quarrel about nothing, 
between Ben and Peter, and if all the quarrels 
in the world were sorted and labelled how many 
would come under the head "All about nothing?^ 

The evening passed quietly but cheerfully. 
Old Andrew's presence was always a check to 
anything like disorder or excess. Plenty of 
songs were sung. Andrew gave them " The 
Englishman," and many others of the same sort 
followed. Then came a lull, and the company 
was called to supper. After supper, conversation 
turned on the late changes in the parish, and Miss 
Smiffins, the dress-maker, remarked that she 
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didn't like matters as much as in the old parson's 
time. 

"This parson is so meddling-like. What has 
he to do with what people wear on their backs ? " 

" Neighbour," exclaimed Old Andrew, turning 
to Mrs. Mawbles, " he's coming I" 

" Who's coming? the parson?^' asked one. 

" No, a party I won't meet,^^ said the old man. 

" Oh ! friend Scandal," laughed Mrs. Mawbles. 

"Foe Scandal," said Andrew; "deadly, treach- 
erous foe Scandal : if he comes, I go." 

" What, Andrew, be ye so much for the par- 
son ? " asked Farmer Coleman. 

Andrew turned quickly, and looking at him 
seriously said, reverently and in a low, firm 
tone, — 

" I am for Christ, and for all who truly serve 
Him ; and if you^re going to spoil our pleasant 
evening by uncharitable gossip, I'll bid ye good- 
bye, neighbours.'^ 

" No, no, donH go 1 we like you better than any 
yam against any one. You're a jolly old fellow ; 
we can't spare you. We'll turn Scandal out and 
keep you in,^^ said Ben Johnson. 

Soon after this the party separated, and Farmer 
Coleman, slipping his arm into AtvdrevN'^^'sak^ V'^ 
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would walk home with him, for he wanted a little 
chat with him. 

Our old friend was rather surprised at this, 
for Farmer Coleman did not often express such a 
wish, but he was more surprised still at the farmer's 
opening speech. 

" Andrew, you are a pious man." 

"Ah, but that^s just what Pm terribly afraid 
Pm notr^ he said. 

" Yes, you are," said the farmer, " and I want 
you to help me in a little pious plan.'' 

Andrew was unpleasantly startled. To hear a 
man who wouldn't come to church and hated his 
clergyman for trying to teach him his duty, talk 
about ^^ pious planSy^ was really painful. 

" I don't like our parson," said the farmer. 

" And want to show it him ? " asked Andrew. 
" Is that the pious plan ? " 

" No ; but I can't sit under such a man." 

" And never sat under him as came afore him, 
nor under any one else since youVe been grown 
up," remarked Andrew. 

" I think it right," the farmer persisted, without 
noticing what Andrew had said, ^^to show him 
people are not to be lectured by Aim, about not 
going to chm'ch; so, Andie," he continued, con- 
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fidentiallj; " Pm thinking of having a prayer- 
meeting of my own at the farm, and as you're 
known in the village to be a sort of serious man, 
I want y(m to take it up and set it going/' 

" Which," said Andrew — "I ask pardon, neigh- 
bour — I won't do/^ 

" No I ^^ said Farmer Coleman. " I thought that 
was just in your line." 

" No, thank God," said Andrew ; " forgive me, 
farmer, I must say out what I mean — it's not a bit 
in my line to go and dress up malice, and envy, 
and self-conceit, and disobedience, and — and — 
cant in a religious cloak, and profane Christ's holy 
name by calling it Christianity ; and what's more, 
I hope it never will be." 

" Andrew, I've never quarrelled with you," said 
the farmer ; " I don't want to do so now. Explain 
your words. Tell me truly, why do you hate 
prayer-meetings? " 

"I don't hate true prayer-meetings," said An- 
drew, quietly, " God forbid I should hate any 
one who prays to Him in an honest heart, wher- 
ever it may be, though the place I like for a 
prayer-meeting is my own parish church, and 
the prayers I can best join in are my own Prayer- 
book prayers, and the peraoiv 1 Wka \si ^^x&»rX'^ 
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prayer-meeting is my own parish clergyman. I 
donH want to say a word against any kind of 
praying if it's real worship of God, but, neigh- 
bour, I do hate a prayer-meeting done to spite 
the parson. Is that charity, and loving one an- 
other ?^^ 

^* But a man should use his gifts. IVe a gift 
for making beautiful prayers.^^ 

"Rare beauties, I should say," said Andrew, 
and a grim smile was on his face ; but he checked 
himself at once, and said, seriously, "Do you 
hearken to an old friend, Farmer Coleman, and 
before you make prayers for yourself, use one 
that's made for you in the Bible, particularly as 
you've quarrelled with your Prayer-book, where 
you might find much the same taken out of the 
Bible. Say the publican's prayer, a deal better 
than any you or 1 could make." 

" But," persisted Farmer Coleman, " why 
shouldn't three or four people pray in a house ? " 

" I never said they shouldn't,^' replied An- 
drew, somewhat impatiently; "but this I say, when 
they separate from the Church and ^et up a meet- 
ing of their own to spite the parson, they've got, 
I believe, a curse to expect and not a blessing. I 
wean no offence, farmer, but I don't think you or 
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I, or any of us folk, knows much about these 
things, and I think we had better learn a bit our- 
selves afore we try to teach others/' 

The charge of ignorance Farmer Coleman didn't 
like at all, and as he didn't want any more of 
Andrew's plain speaking he only added, — 

" So you won't come to my prayer-meeting ? " 

"No, I wonV 

" And you won't help in it at all? " 

« No, I won't.'' 

" And you won't let Johnnie ? " 

" No, I won't ; but, neighbour, whenever I can 
really serve you instead of helping you do wrong, 
I shan't say iVb, 1 wonH, but Yes, I will, and I'll be 
right glad to do it, too. Good-bye." 

The Monday following a tea-meeting was held 
at the farm, attended by nearly every one in the 
village, — Old Andrew, Mike, Johnnie, and the 
Rectory servants, being of course exceptions. 

After tea, the farmer, as the story says, 
" 'spounded and 'splained." No one could under- 
stand what he meant, except that he could teach 
them much better than the parson, and they were 
all to come to his prayer-meeting. 

" Queer," said Ben Johnson, " that he should 
say so much about our comm^ \ft \iNa. ^^^et- 
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meeting, when he was so mighty vexed with the 
parson for wanting him to come to church ! " 

Herbert's spirit chafed, for the next Sunday 
many went to the prayer-meeting and few came 
to church. 

" Leave it to the Lord, sir, and take it quiet/' 
said Old Andrew. 

The next Sunday only ten people went to the 
farm, the next to that only three, and the fol- 
lowing, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Coleman had it all 
to themselves. So the farmer said they were 
an ungrateful set, and he'd teach them better 
by taking away their privileges ; and Herbert, who 
had never treated him as an enemy, went to his 
house just as usual, and was kinder to him than 
ever. 

From the time of Herbert's first arrival in 
Wellington, its people had been morning and even- 
ing summoned by " the church-going bell " to 
daily prayer in God's house. Mike, and Johnnie, 
and Herbert's own servants, were for a long time 
the only members of the congregation ; then Old 
Andrew returned, and was a welcome addition. 

" Almost too few to make it worth while, isn't 
it, Wilson ? " inquired Mr. Alston. 

But Herbert only repliedi — 
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" Where two or three are gathered together in 
My name there am I in the midst of them/^ 

At last the day of the bazaar came, and 
that morning the church-bell was rung at t<en 
instead of seven. The service was well attended ; 
the school children, who had a holiday, sang 
after prayers the "Old Hundredth," and after 
repeating the beautiful collect, "Prevent us, O 
Lord," Herbert, in a few impressive sentences, 
reminded his hearers of the duty of properly in- 
structing and caring for the "little ones of the 
parish," and begged all to bear in mind that they 
were that day engaging in a labour of love for 
Christ as well as in a recreation in itself perfectly 
innocent. He ended by expressing a hope that 
no word said, no deed done during the progress of 
that day^s employment, would cause him to blush 
whilst recollecting that the work had been begun 
by special prayer in the parish church. And very 
quietly was everything conducted, just as Her- 
bert wished. The goods had been fairly priced 
by Mrs. Alston and Mrs. Lancaster the wife of 
the vicar of Stockford, a neighbouring village. 
Anything going on at Wellington was so unusual 
that there was a large attendance. The produce of 
the first dayV sale was 64Z. lOs.^ q£ l\\fc ^^^^^^^^^ 
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37Z. 75. 6d., and about 15L worth of goods re- 
mained on hand. 

As Herbert was leaving the hall, Miss Chet- 
ward said to him, — 

^' What are we to do with the goods left ? " 

"Oh!" he replied, "you ladies must settle 
that.'' Then he added, smiling, "' Only one thing, 
you know, I object to raffling." 

The next morning he set off to town to see 
his father, and, as it happened, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
ston were going up to town at the same time. 
Miss Chetward was all action, and consulted every- 
body she met about " What was to be done with 
the goods left?'' Miss Snuffins told her about 
the raffle at Baywj^od, which had gone off so well, 
and to which young Mr. Lockhart, a far better 
preacher than Mr. Wilson, did not object. 

" What a thousand pities he was so scrupulous ! 
Miss Chetward really ought not to yield to such 
nonsense. Miss Snuffins called it being positively 
priestrridden ; besides, he didn't make the pin- 
cushions and needle-books." 

Now Miss Chetward only wanted somebody to 
advise her to do what she was longing to do all 
the time, and so to everybody she saw she repeated 
wiat Miss Snuffins had said. Farmer Coleman 
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thought Miss SnufSns a very sensible woman, and 
every one, seeing how Miss Chetward herself in- 
clined, said pretty much the 9ame. No one, how- 
ever, mentioned the subject to Old Andrew. Now 
Miss Chetward, having in her heart decided on a 
raffle, and not liking the discomfort she felt in her 
conscience, wished to get the matter over as soon 
as possible ; so she got the crier to go round the 
village next morning, and give notice of a raffle 
to be held in the afternoon of the next day. 

The raffling took place, and Miss Chetward 
obtained 141. lOs. for the goods. " What will the 
parson say?" was rather mysteriously whispered. 

** Oh,^^ said Miss Snuffins, " so long as he gets 
the money for the school, he won't care." 

The next day Herbert returned, and found a 
note, enclosing a cheque for the amount. The 
note ran as follows : — 

**Dear Mr. Wilson, 

" With great pleasure I forward to 

you a cheque for the sum of 141, lOs, obtained for 

the goods left from the bazaar. I was obliged to 

allow raffling, as every one advised and wished it. 

** Yours very sincerely. 
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Herbert had not expected this, and seizing a 
sheet of note paper, he wrote, — 

" Dear Madam, 

" I am much surprised to find that 
you have set my wishes at open defiance. I beg 
to return the money, which no inducement shall 
ever lead me to touch. 

" Yours faithfully, 

'' H. W.'' 

Herbert was seated at the window. Suddenly 
he heard Johnnie's voice vehemently asserting, 
** Grandfather, he^s come home. I saw him at the 
window," He looked out, and saw Old Andrew 
going quietly down the road. Herbert called the 
boy, who came running joyously up, and the old 
man followed, but waited at the gate. 

^^ Here, Johnnie,'' said Herbert, " take this note 
for me to the Hall." Johnnie stretched out his hand 
for the note, but looked uncomfortable. **Well, 
what is it? " asked Herbert, rather quickly: " don't 
you want to go ? " 

*^ I be so dirty, sir," said Johnnie, ^^ to go up to 
the Hall. I'll go and tidy myself, and then come." 

^^iVb, no; 1 can't wait whilst you're tidying," 
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said Herliert, laughing. '* Why, there^s your grand- 
father. He'll go for me, I know. Andrew, if you're 
going near Buckley, would you oblige me by leav- 
ing this note at the Hall ? " Herbert asked. 

Andrew noticed the excited manner. " Surely, 
sir, you're not well I Go on, Johnnie," he said. 

Herbert at once told his old friend all about his 
annoyance. He listened respectfully, though look- 
ing very indignant. At last he said, with con- 
siderable hesitation, " Please, sir, might I make so 
bold . . . . ? " and then stopped short. 
^ *^ You may make so bold as to give me the full 
benefit of your opinion," said Herbert kindly. 

^* Then, sir, sleep on that note," said the old 
man. 

" I shall never sleep upon the one containing 
this cheque," replied Herbert. " I can't bear the 
sight of the money." 

** Miss Chetward, certain sure, ought never to 
have done it," said Andrew. " But, sir, be ye so 
very much against raffling ? " 

*^ Well, that^s another question altogether," said 
Herbert. ^* I did not think it wise, at any rate, to 
allow it at this bazaar. The raffling being right 
or wrong is a question which, like many others, 
every one must settle for himself; b\xt \ fesi. ^^^^ 
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faulty as I am, God has given me my work here, 
and in all matters concerning that work my wishes 
must not be set aside." 

" No, sir," said Andrew : " that is right, but 
please don't send the letter; give me the money 
and I'll leave it, and say your compliments, and 
you'll call and explain about it to Miss Chetward.^' 

'^ Aunt Arabella" was not quite surprised to see 
the 14Z. IO5. come back, but she felt hot and 
restless, and did not breathe a word to any one 
about the packet old Andrew had brought The 
next day Herbert called, and her heart did beat a 
little faster than usual then. There were other 
visitors present and she hoped they would outstay 
Herbert, but he asked for a private interview. 

As soon as Mr. Wilson and Miss Chetward 
were alone, Herbert said kindly, ^^ I am sorry to 
have to tell you that you have done very wrong.^^ 

" Pray explain yourself, Mr. Wilson." 

And Herbert did explain himself. He told her 
she must not think him wanting in courtesy because 
it was his duty to tell her the truth. 

" He did not wish to exalt himself amongst his 
parishioners, but as God had entrusted to him a 
minister's authority in that parish, he would not 
suffer any one to set it at nought; on the other hand. 
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he would most thankfully receive assistance from 
his parishioners, and most gladly support their 
every effort for good, but he felt that both they and 
he should serve God best by striving to perform 
each their own proper duties. Feeling this, and 
believing it to be the truth, he thought it was his 
duty to point out to Miss Ohetward, as her friend 
and pastor, that she had been wrong in setting so 
serious an example of self-will in the parish. The 
raffling was in itself a matter of minor importance. 

This was all said quietly, and at first Miss 
Chetwafd did not reply. At last she said, " I did 
it for the best.'' 

**No, indeed, Miss Chetward," replied Herbert, 
** I must be true; Did you feel happy in acting as 
you did — in setting an example of (do forgive me) 
of disobedience in the parish ? " 

The word roused her. ^* Til not obey the 
Church — if you mean that.'' 

"You have been made a member of the 
Church," said Herbert- slowly. '' Oh ! Miss Ohet- 
ward, why not in quietness and meekness act up 
to your high calling as a member of Christ, and 
therefore of His body? Besides, as touching this 
painful question, if you will admit that Almighty 
God has called me to ministet m \!cl\^ ^^tv^^^^^j^v. 

1L 
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mnst also admit that He has entrusted me with 
authority in the parish ; and if I hold this authority 
from Him, I think I need hardly suggest against 
Whom you are rebelling when you openly set aside 
my wishes respecting matters for which I am solely 
responsible. I am sure, when you think this matter 
over in retirement, you will see it in a very differ- 
ent light. At the same time I do not mean for an 
instant to wound or hurt your feelings, although" 
(and he spoke firmly) "I will not accept the money 
you have obtained by the raflSe." 

A new light broke in on the lady^s mind. K 
he would not have it, what should she do with it? 
The money was not hers, neither was she justified 
in applying it to any other purpose. The feeling 
that she was in a difficulty softened her, and she 
said piteously to Herbert, *^ Oh I Mr. Wilson, if you 
won't have the money, what am I to do with it?'' 

In a moment Herbert's tone was full of gentle 
kindness. /^ I don't know, but we will do the best 
we can to help you ; though I must not stay now, 
for I have a class at home about this time." 

Poor Miss Chetward 1 notwithstanding her best 
efforts at appearing unconcerned, it was evident to 
everyone at the Hall that something distressed her. 
In the eveDing, from a desire to avoid notice as 
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much as possible^ she thought she would go to 
church. A& usual^ Old Andrew and Johnnie and 
Mike were present Miss Chetward did not much 
wish to notice Old Andrew, but he seemed bent 
upon being unusually respectful to her, for as she 
was walking rather wearily home past his cottage 
he asked her if she would please to rest, and seeing 
he was nailing up his vine outside she thanked 
him, and walked in. Andrew left her to herself, 
with true courtesy, but when she came out he 
touched his hat and said, ^^ I'm a&aid, ma^am, 
you're not feeling strong like to-night.^' 

*^ Andrew, I am troubled about something." 

** Be ye, ma^am ? " said Andrew, his hat now 
fairly off his head, and his kind old eyes peering at 
her over his spectacles. 

^*Do you know about the raflSing the night 
before last ? " she inquired, rather anxiously. 

** Yes,^^ said Andrew quietly. 

** Well,^' she continued, *' as Mr. Wilson ob- 
jects to raflling, he won't take the money." 

"It wasn't only the raflfiiing he minded, was 
it?" Andrew said: "it was the going to do what 
he had said wasn^t to be done in his parish ; aye, 
and forgive an old man, ma^am, what held the 
squire in his arms when he was a b«i.b^^\£. V^^s^^ 
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ye you had no right for to go and do it, no more 
than the parson would have had to come and 
meddle with your matters at the HalL'* 

Miss Chetward didn't quite know what to say, 
so Andrew continued, — 

*^ But, howsomever, that is no business of mine, 
and pardon me for making so bold. Can I help 
you, ma'am ? You don*fc know what to do wiA 
the money, I suppose, as the parson won't have 
It?" 

**Don*t you think, Andrew,'* the lady asked 
with some hesitation, " it might be a good thing to 
give it to * The Dorcas Association ? ' " 

*^ Pardon, ma'am, but it is not yours to give." 

** What am I to do with the money, then ? " 

" Well, ma'am," said Andrew, " if I lose my 

tvay 1 just go back to where I set off from, and 

start again. You'll have to give it back to those 

as gave it you, I'm thinking." 

•* Oh, Andrew, I should feel so foolish 1 " 
^^ Better seem foolish than be wrong, ma'am. 
It's a difficult scrape you've got into ; pray to the 
good Lord to show you what to do ; own to your- 
self you did a wrong thing, and if your conscience 
bids you, then go boldly back and undo it." 

Miss Chetward had never dreamt of so much 



hamiliation; she couldn't bear even to think of it; 
so she bid Andrew farewell rather in a hurry, and 
went home still more uncomfortable than before« 
How VX18 she to return this money ? She wasn't 
even sure that she had kept the list of the pur- 
chasers of ticket^ ; but at last her maid discovered 
it amongst some waste papers in a kitchen drawer. 
Yes, they were mostly villagers ; but how was she 
to get at them ? A few personal friends of her own 
had taken tickets. These would be more easy to 
deal with^ though it would be galling to have to 
tell them the rights of the story. The next morn- 
ing she took the list to Old Andrew. Herbert was 
there, and they both offered at (mce to help her as 
much as possible. At last a bright thought struck 
Andrew. The villagers would be nearly all 
coming that night to the school-room to pay their 
subscriptions to the " Sick Club," which Herbert 
had lately established amongst them. He would 
undertake to speak to them, and return to each 
the price of their ticket Miss Chetward warmly 
thanked him, and Herbert was astonished to find 
that many of his parishioners who refused to pay 
one penny a-week for their children's schooling 
had yet bought two-shilling raffling tickets. 

That evenipg Aiidrew did a& hft bai ^x^\s5^si^^. 
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He explained that^ as the parson had forbidden 
raflBing, as a matter of course the whole thing fell 
to the ground. He then returned the money to 
each subscriber. The villagers were much sur- 
prised, and yet felt a great increase of confidence 
in " the parson," when they found that he would 
not sufier what he thought wrong even to please a 
lady at the Hall. The winners were not urged to 
return their prizes, but all did so with a much 
better grace than could have been expected ; hap- 
pily. Miss Chetward herself was the principal one, 
and both Farmer Coleman^s and Miss Snufllns' 
tickets were blanks. 

Winter was now approaching, and every day 
as it passed made Herbert feel brighter and more 
joyful, for (we will reveal it to you, kind reader) 
in the month of December he trusted that one 
Jessie St. Clair would become Jessie Wilson, and 
gladden the Rectory with her presence. 

Now Jessie St. Clair had passed a severe or- 
deal, and passed it nobly too. Her only guardian 
was a rich old uncle: he had no child, and he 
had made up his mind to leave his property to 
Jessie, on condition that she should marry Lewis 
Scott, a nephew of his wife, who was devoted to 
^^ Cousin Jessie/^ as he called her. But Jessie 
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would fwt marry Lewis Scott, for she did not love 
him ; and had she loved him, she would not have 
married him either, for Lewis often spoke slight- 
ingly and sneeringly about the simple religion of 
Christ 

The old uncle at first took it quietly, thinking, 
as he said, that Jessie would not be such a goose 
as to quarrel with her bread and butter. But 
when year after year rolled on, and Jessie still 
persisted in her determination, her uncle strove to 
remove " her absurd scruples," as he called them. 
About this time Herbert and Jessie* (who lived 
in his father's parish) met frequently in London ; 
and when the imcle learnt that a strong mutual 
regard had sprung up between them, he became 
more anxious than ever. His horror was great, 
indeed, when one day Jessie confessed that she 
loved a country parson with two hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year, though she might have shared 
thousands a-year with Lewis Scott I He said he 
was amazed at her folly, but would not forbid the 
step, as he felt he had no right to do so, and 
Herbert and Jessie were engaged. And this was 
the Jessie who was to be the ** rector's wife'' of 
Wellington, 

But if Herbert looked forward hoijefullY t/:^ tta 
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winter, so did not the Wellington farmers. The 
crops had been sadly scanty that year. The autnmn 
had been sultry, and while poverty threatened, sick- 
ness had already broken out at Wellington. First 
little Johnnie was attacked with low typhoid fever, 
and Andrew's back bent lower, and his liair looked 
whiter, and his eyes more sunk than ever. Then 
Kitty Mawbles fell ill of the same complaint, and 
then Peter Jones ; but great, indeed, was the alarm 
in the village when it was understood that Mrs. 
Coleman was ^^down with the fever and not ex- 
pected to live." The newly estabKshed " Sick 
Club " had already heavy demands made upon it, 
for the poor folk of Wellington were far from 
provident, and now that food was scarce and sick- 
ness rife, most were pinched and distressed. 

One morning the church-bell tolled its low, 
sad tale ; the shutters at the farm were shut ; Mrs. 
Coleman was gone! Herbert had frequently vi- 
sited her, and she had received his ministrations 
gratefully and humbly. The farmer, though loud 
and noisy in his grief, was cold, almost uncivil, to 
Herbert, but the latter never noticed it. A panic 
spread through the village; the doctor's gig was 
always rattling up and down its quiet streets ; all 
faces Jooked anxious, and the fear of infection was 
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80 great that that it was difficult to find any one to 
nurse the sick. If the doctor rattled about in his 
gig, Herbert walked about from morning till night ; 
not a sick one in that parish but had the comfort 
of his gentle exhortations and earnest prayers. 
The parish church was never closed. 

" In their affliction they may wish to seek God 
in His own house; they may not have any place 
of retirement at horae,^' said Herbert 

A truer spirit was beginning to be shown 
amongst the Wellington people. The three at 
daily prayer had become twelve; the number of 
communicants was twenty. 

" Now that they value the opportunity of coming 
to the Lord's Supper," said Herbert; "it shall be 
offered to them every Lord^s day/^ 

** You are not doing this in any party spirit?" 
asked Mr. Lancaster, the vicar of Stockford. 

"I hope not; I trust not,^^ replied Herbert; 
" and I feel it must be right in itself, because I 
read, * Upon the first day of the week, when the dis- 
ciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them.' I do it because I believe it is right, 
and I wish the people to serve the Lord Christ, and 
to have every means of serving Him.^^ 

" We^ll shake hands upon that" ^^vi^^.\jaKv- 
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TTT tD msrve Him, we 
pcnns;^ snd HeAat 
mod 1&. IjBtsasBsr wss^ ibe iiesr fciends in die 
amp £ £TSKi iisir> xc< *'^f^ o^ier. tiMm^ 
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^ Uii!:h: I>kk '^ WBS Mr. T j mr j iwiT ^s geaeal 
lanK* amaiu!S bs inanuoE fr]SDd&. ^ITiicle Dick" 
Herben OLxied Mql and Jie sxid Uncie Dick were, 
mdeed. brccben in &3ai snd bcpe snd dtmrily, al- 
t^kom^ Herbert Lad dulj sernce and Unde 
Dick bad not. and aldicni£tL Heibat was g^ad 
to admixuster the Holr C o nm i nman erenr we^ 
and Unde Dick onij tiuntgfat it deaiaUe every 
mootii. 

MaDT and manj a time had they hdped each 
other in pastoral duties, and jnst now Herbert had 
tore need of hdp, for the fever sj[»>ead more and 
more, and there was scarcelj a house nnvisited 
hj sickness in some shape or other. It appeared 
dso that the fever was of a very infectious character, 
in many cases becoming positive typhus. 

The time that Herbert had looked forward to 
for many a long month was now fast approaching. 

''I can't leave my parish for any length of 
thno,'* ha thought " No, just now, I must stay at 
niy ;>ost;" and then a voice from his heart pleaded 
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for a little mercy for himself; or, if not for himself, 
a little for her. Surely, to remain at Wellington 
without 'change was to endanger not only health 
but life ! Should he take the infection, what woe, 
perhaps what mourning, he would bring on one 
so sweet and good, who had borne so much 
already I Other clergymen could be spared when 
they scarcely needed it; could not he, too, be 
spared when his life — and hers too, for it was 
bound up in his — when two lives were at stake ! 
Then came the true, clear undertone, " If any 
man come to Me, and hate not his father and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren and 
sisters, yea, and his own life, also, he cannot be 
My disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his 
cross, and come after Me, cannot be My disciple. 
Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that 
he hath, he cannot be My disciple/^ Yes, for an 
instant his spirit sank; he would fain have hid 
from those words, for with them came a thought or 
denial far more bitter, of pain a thousand times 
more keen, than he had ever endured before, 
might not the resigning of his treasure for a while 
be, in truth, the renouncing of her for ever? for 
Herbert could not conceal from himself that the 
efforts he had been making of late had told qq.K\& 
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strength, fes, he knew it; be might sink under a 
burthen well-nigh too heavy for him. 

He fell almost powerless on his knees, and the 
words he loved so well came into his mind, ^^ Mv 
grace is suflScient for thee, for My strength is 
made perfect in weakness." 

**Thy will be done," faltered Herbert; and 
then he prayed that he might fight manfully under 
Christ^s banner even unto death. 

When he rose from his knees the sacrifice was 
made, the offering of his brightest hope had been 
laid at his Master's feet That evening Mr. Lan- 
caster found him in the vestry, looking pale and 
haggard, but calm and cheerful. 

" By the way," said Unde Dick, '* what day 
am I to be called upon to officiate for you in, the 
great city?" 

" Not yet, not yet. Uncle Dick." 

" When, Herbert ?^^ said Mr. Lancaster quickly. 
" She's not going to change, is she? " 

Herbert laughed at Uncle Dick's indignant 
look. *^ No, no," he said ; " whoever you doubt, 
don't doubt her. No, but I can't leave the 
parish." 

"Can't leave the parish?" replied Mr. Lan- 
caster; ^^wby the parish has half killed you already. 
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and change of air was my only hope for keep- 
ing the other half of you alive 1 Besides, am I 
nobody V^ 

*' Dear Uncle Dick, you are a host in your- 
self, but the people are in sorrow ; now is the time 
for my care. I must answer to God, He entrusted 
them to me. If needftd, I will die for them for 
His sake." 

'' Ah !" said Mr. Lancaster, ** you know I can 
say nothing to that. Poor lad I poor little lassie ! 
I say, Herbert,^^ (and Mr. Lancaster's voice fal- 
tered) **how will she take it? will you write ?'^ 

** I will go for a few hours, if I can.*' 

*' Herbert,'' he added, slowly, " have you quite 
made up your mind ?" 

** QuiUy^ said Herbert, smiling. 

**Then look here. I am going to town to- 
ttiorrow. Don't you write ; 111 see her myself." 

*' Thank you," said Herbert, but a sigh came 
at the end. It was so soon to-morrow. 

The next day, a cab stood at the door of a grand 
house in St. John's Wood. 

**Is Miss St. Clair at home?" inquired Mr. 
Lancaster. 

She was, and he soon found himself in Jessie's 
pretty morning-room. 
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" You have news of Herbert ? " she said, eagerly, 
the moment she saw him, 

" Yes," he replied, with some hesitation. 

" He is not ill ?^^ she exclaimed, turning white. 

Now Uncle Dick always said what he had to 
say straight out at once, so he replied, — 

" No ; but the fever is so bad in his parish, and 
he is so much required, that he fears he cannot 
come away yet, even to fetch you to Wellington." 

Miss St Clair flushed as she said, — 

" Why did he not write tome himself?" 

"Because,'' said Mr. Lancaster, "I insisted 
on telling you. I know what agony he has gone 
through already in resolving to stay at his post 
just now, but his love to God comes before every 
other love in that noble fellow's heart.", 

Jessie burst into tears, and Uncle Dick said, — 

"You must both suffer, but we will hope he 
may be preserved to you, and that ere long you 
may be able to help and comfort him." 

Jessie looked up in his face; it was such a 
kind face, and it was looking so kindly at her. 

" Oh, if I could but be near him, to soothe, to 
comfort him now V she said. 

"Whatl and brave the fever and the infec- 
t/on ?^^ asked Uncle Dick, 
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" Yes," said Jessie, steadfastly, "I would brave 
death itself for Herbert" 

" You bonnie true-blue lassie !" exclaimed Mr. 
Lancaster. " Are you in earnest?" 

** Heart and soul !" she answered. 

"Then," said Uncle Dick, "suppose you make 
my house your home for a time ; seeing you would 
cheer the poor lad wonderfully. Strike the iron 
while it's hot, and come down to-day with me, 
and stay a while with Mrs. Lancaster." 

Jessie readily agreed, but as she knocked at the 
dining-room door, where her uncle was sitting, she 
could hear the beating of her heart. 

** What ^s the matter ? ^^ he exclaimed, more 
kindly than usual, on seeing her tearful face. 

** Herbert wishes the wedding delayed.'' 

**The fellow wants to throw you overboard, 
does he, my poor girl ?" said the old man, angrily. 

Jessie explained, and he remained silent with 
astonishment. 

"You two devoted young noodles I" he said, 
but he did not forbid her going. 

Jessie left the room to tell Mr. Lancaster she 
would really return with him to Stockford, but to 
her great surprise, her uncle followed her, put 
his arm round her waist, kissed her, ajad^is — 
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"Jessie, I believe in him, and you too, and 
there must be a great deal in the faith that makes 
you act as you do." 

Jessie's eyes filled with tears as she fondly re- 
turned her uncle's embrace. It was so new and 
delightful to have his sympathy in anything con- 
cerning Herbert 

Mrs. Lancaster was surprised to see Jessie that 
night, but she gave her a warm welcome. 

The next morning, before breakfast. Uncle 
Dick was at Wellington, and met Herbert iu the 
vestry after church. 

" Did you see her? What did she say?" asked 
poor Herbert, anxiously. 

" You shall know all about her only on one con- 
dition — that you breakfast at Stockford with me." 

There was no resisting the invitation. Mr. 
Lancaster's brougham was at the bottom of the 
church path; he hurried Herbert into it, and 
somehow spoke so indistinctly during the short 
drive, that Herbert could only make out that Jessie 
said ** all right,''^ as Uncle Dick expressed it; and 
in his heart Herbert felt a little pained that Jessie 
should say " all right^ But when, on entering the 
breakfast-room with his friend, she came forward 
^ meet him, be felt it was indeed " all right " then. 
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He was worn out both in body and mind; but 
Uncle Dick cheered him and rallied him, and after 
breakfast carried him off into his study, and, writ- 
ing " 1th December^^ on a huge card, reminded him 
that was the day originally fixed for the wedding, 
and said that on that day he hoped to perform a 
certain marriage ceremony in Stockford Church. 

" Would you risk her in Wellington with this 
fever ? '^ asked Herbert. 

** Well," he said, " she's sure to risk herself any 
way, for she has been talking already of visiting 
the sick people. I think we must let her decide 
for herself whether the wedding shall take place 
on the day intended, or whether she will wait for 
brighter times." 

When the question was put to Jessie, her 
answer to Herbert was, — 

" I thought a wife was to be a help, a help 
meet for her husband ; and don^t you want a help 
most when you are in trouble, and a nurse most 
when you are not strong, and a comforter most 
when you are sorrowful ? Dear Herbert, if you 
must suffer, I am far happier suffering by your 
side, and sharing, if need be, danger and privations. 
In any case I should take part in the parish work 
with Mrs. Lancaster.^' 
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And so Uncle Dick had his wish, and the 7th 
December was still to be " the day J' Much of the 
time before it arrived was spent by Jessie in 
** making friends *' with the Wellington sufferers. 

Little Johnnie's heart was gladdened by a visit 
from " such a gentle lady," who read hymns and 
stories to him, and let him lean on her arm as he 
was trying to walk roimd the garden; and one 
poor dying girl had taken courage and whispered 
into Jessie's ear a confession which she had shrunk 
from making to Herbert. Poor child, in the wish 
to better herself, she had left in abject poverty an 
old father and mother, who lived many miles off. 
She had wandered about without friends and with- 
out comfort, and with nothing but God's special 
providence to keep her from ruin, till at last Mrs. 
Coleman engaged her as a scuUerymaid. From 
the time of her leaving her parents until now — 
a period of nine months — not one word had they 
heard of her, nor had one shilling of her wages 
ever found its way to her home. 

The wickedness and ingratitude of her conduct 
had pressed much on her mind, yet none of Her- 
bert's kind words had succeeded in drawing a am- 
fession from her ; but Jessie's tenderness and pity 
d/dj while her offer to write to tko !^areats and tell 
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them how she repented of her cruel conduct was 
eagerly accepted. Jessie told Herbert all about it, 
and he talked kindly to the girl, and assured her of 
the pardon ready for all who truly repent. 

The wedding-day came at last ; and Jessie and 

Herbert, as they knelt side by side at the altar of 

Stockford Church, felt that their love would indeed 

Jbe eternal, for it had its source in the love of Him 

" Who changeth not.^ 

Herbert's father and Jessie's uncle were the 
only guests invited by Mrs. Lancaster, whose two 
little girls were the bridemaids. The wedding 
took place early in the morning from Stockford 
Vicarage, and the three miles' drive from Stock- 
ford to Wellington was Jessie's wedding trip. 

Whilst the party was at breakfast, Mr. Lan- 
caster brought in Old Andrew, as being one of 
Herbert's best friends, to drink his and Jessie's 
health, and the old man's fervent ^^God bless 
them both," was almost too much for poor Herbert. 

If keeping a sumptuous table was the mark of 
being a gentleman, Hubert was less a gentleman 
than ever, and Miss SnufBns had remarked that 
^'^e Rectory looked more like a Union than a 
gentleman's house, for the passages and kitchen 
were generallj iull of tram^^ qH ^^vsss^ ^fs^^^s^sss:^ 
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for relief/' But it was not at all a " miserable 
wedding;" (as one of the villagers had said it must 
be, since there was ** no sort of pleasuring about 
it/^) still, even Herbert could not help saying, — 

" A cloudy beginning for you, dear Jessie." 

But she only whispered, — 

" Love was given to brighten dark hours." 

Herbert answered with a smile, — 

** Ah I but it says * for better and for worse.^ " 

** Well, never mind," Jessie said, brightly : ** we 
will have the worse first, ani I feel sure God will 
give us the better by-and-bye." 

As they drove into Wellington a pleasant 
surprise awaited them. All the parishioners who 
were able to do so had congregated at the Rectory 
gate, together with the school-children and ser- 
vants, and three of the heartiest of hearty cheers 
greeted them on their arrival. Herbert was much 
pleased, also, to find that not only the members 
of his own congregation, but also many Dissenters 
were present, and Mr. King, the Wesleyan min- 
ister. Herbert shook hands warmly with him, 
and with all who came up to him, though the 
only speech he could make was, — ^^ I thank you, 
my good friends, with all my heart.^' 

Poor Utile Johnnie \iad tiddsiv uij) after a 
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fashion called " pick-a-back/^ Peter Jones being 
his steed^ to present a little basket of rosy apples 
to Jessie, which Andrew had thought a more 
appropriate ofifering than a bunch of autumn 
flowers which Johnnie had gathered. 

The following Sunday, Herbert gave notice in 
the church of anotlier approaching wedding. He 
looked stem and sad as he published the bans of 
marriage between " John Coleman, widower, and 
Jane SnufBns, spinster : both of this parish." 

They were not themselves at church, but poor 
Hester Coleman's half-stifled sob showed that she 
was in some part of it, though hiding away from 
her own seat. Hardly two months ago her mother 
had been laid in the grave. The feeling of in- 
dignation and disgust was general in the parish ; 
and poor Jane Snuffins, though she had plenty of 
** pleasuring," and a great feast which few were 
able to. attend, and though she came to church, as 
Andrew expressed it, **with her whole shop on her 
shoulders," had really a " miserable wedding." 

It was the week after, that Herbert's private 
means being almost exhausted, he felt it really 
needful to apply to the richest of his parishioners 
to subscribe for the relief of the poor around 
them, for the distress at WeWm^X-ovv ^^% ^«^^^^ 
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than ever. The Alstons did their utmost as far 
as money would help; personal visiting, at that 
time, they were really unable to undertake. 
Clotilda had been attacked by the fever ; delirium 
ran very high : for ten days already had prayer 
been offered for her in the parish church ; and every 
morning as Herbert's messenger returned from the 
Hall, after inquiring how she was, Herbert feared 
he might be asked to say that name no more 
amongst those of the sick who desired the prayers 
of the congregation. She had scarcely been con- 
scious from the time her life had been pronounced 
in danger. From the beginning of her illness 
Herbert had constantly visited her; he did not 
feel happy about her, but now she was in no state 
even to understand the prayer he offered daily at 
her bedside — the prayer " When there appeareth 
small hope of recovery,'^ in the oflSce for the Visi- 
tation of the Sick. Herbert felt he could only 
pray and trust in God. 

Farmer Coleman was requested to subscribe 
towards the "Sick and Poor fund;" Herbert 
believed he would do it : matters were far better 
with him than with many, and as he could afford 
to give feasts and tea-parties, surely he could 
give something to help Tava ^oot xifcl^bours. 
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" I don't feel called upon," was all his answer. 

"Are you a Christian, Farmer Coleman?" said 
Herbert, seriously. 

" As good an one as you," replied the farmer. 

"Have you read the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St Matthew's Gospel ? " Herbert asked, quietly. 

** Yes, I know my Bible as well as you know 
yours, and, what's more, I won't be catechized 
about it;" and then he preserved a stubborn si- 
lence, not answering a word Herbert said to 
him. 

At last Herbert said in a low, stem voice, — 

" Farmer Coleman, when Christ shall ask you 
for your buried talent, will you answer then? 
When He shall say " (and his voice thickened with 
emotion) " * Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to Me,' would you not 
fain answer then ? — And yes, — I must, I vnU tell 
you the whole truth. When He shall say, * Depart 
fi'om me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels,^ you will not be able 
to answer." Herbert could say no more; faint 
and cold he stood for an instant looking at the man 
who was living in hardened sin in the very midst 
of death. And then the thought that this man 
was one of his flock, brought tears vsvtft \3A9» «^^^ ^^ 
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he said, "Good-bye, Farmer Coleman! God in 
His mercy cause you to repent." 

Jessie was waiting for Herbert at the farm- 
door, and never did she feel more thankful that 
she was with him than she did just then — he 
seemed so thoroughly grieved and sorrowful. In 
the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster came over 
to Wellington to see how " their young people,*' as 
they called them, were getting on. Mr. Lancaster 
looked anxiously at Herbert, and on his leaving 
the room to fetch a register-book said to Jessie, — 

** I shall do duty here to-night, Jessie ; you 
must persuade Herbert to rest/' 

On Herbert's returning, he, rather to Jessie's 
surprise, submitted at once to Uncle Dick's de- 
cision, and confessed himself so tired he would be 
glad to stay at home. He thought he had taken a 
slight cold, he said, for he had been shivering all 
day. Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster exchanged glances, but 
Jessie did not seem alarmed. She chatted merrily 
to her friends, and only stipulated that Herbert 
should let her attend to the poor people in the 
kitchen, lest he should increase his cold. When 
Mr. Lancaster returned from church he found his 
wife alone in Herbert's study. Herbert seemed 
8o unwell that Jessie had sent fot Dr* Ellis, and 
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she and the doctor were now with her husband. 
When the doctor came downstairs he looked grave, 
but said little. 

Five days later, every sound in that house 
was hushed. Straw was laid in front of it, the 
door-knocker was muffled, and the doctor's heavy 
tread and Jessie's light footstep alone were heard 
in it. Mr. Lancaster, morning and evening, sought 
the prayers of the church for " Herbert Wilson, 
who was in imminent danger." Herbert's consti- 
tution, impaired by weeks of over-fatigue, threat- 
ened to sink at last. Jessie never left him. No 
hand tended him, no voice soothed him but her 
own ; except, indeed, when his father, who had 
come to him, insisted on watching him that she 
might rest. And now that their ^*new parson '^ 
was at the brink of the grave, the Wellington 
folk seemed suddenly to have learnt to love 
him. 

" Say what they will, he has laid down his life 
among us," said Mrs. Mawbles. 

*^Aye, there's a deal more in him than we 
ever thought," replied her future son-in-law. 

Old Andrew's grief was great, but he said, — 

" If he goes, God bless him ! he goes to wear a 
bright crown." 
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Strangely enough, the person who seemed most 
aflFected by Mr. Wilson's illness was Farmer Cole- 
man. He looked haggard and miserable, and 
twice had been seen to go towards the Rectory 
as though to inquire, and then had turned 
abruptly round and gone home again. Great 
was Old Andrew's astonishment when, on enter- 
ing his cottage one day, he found Farmer Cole- 
man leaning his head against the mantel-shelf. 

" Welcome, neighbour," said Old Andrew. 

" I thought ye might have heard of the parson." 

Andrew shook his head. 

"He's very bad — very. I'm half fearing he 
will not see the morning Hght,'^ he added. 

The farmer started. 

" I must go, I must go," he said. 

*^ Where? " asked Andrew. 

" To Aim, to Aim." 

" Why, man, they will never let any one trou- 
ble his last moments ! " said Andrew. 

" Ah I but he spoke as though judgment was 
hanging over me. He must unsay it — take it 
oflF.^' 

"Farmer Coleman,^^ said Andrew, quietly, 
"God alone can set you free from judgment, 
and God will set you free, \i you teigent." 
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" I can't repent, I don't repent," said the far- 
mer, impatiently ; " but he mustnH die without un- 
saying them awful words." 

"What words?" 

"The last he said when I wouldn't help the 
poor. I vnll go to him. I mmt I " 

The farmer started to the door. 

"You're putting man in the place of God, 
neighbour,'' said Andrew, holding him by the 
shoulder. '* You must not trouble his last moments : 
you can be saved without going to Aim." 

The farmer seemed quite subdued by An- 
drew's energy, and sank on a chair, his head 
between his hands, groaning aloud. 

"Why don't you go to God through Jesus 
Christ?" said Andrew, kindly; and taking up his 
Prayer-book, he found the Commination Service, 
and repeated the prayer beginning, "Turn Thou 
us, O good Lord, and so shall we be turned." 

" It's of no use, not a bit," exclaimed the far- 
mer. "The praying's of no good. He'll not 
hear ; not whilst I've got it," he said, clutching a 
red pocket-book, that in his excitement he had 
drawn from his coat-pocket. 

Andrew glanced at it, and the farmer, catching 
his eye, put it in his pocket agwn. 
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" Old Andrew," he said, gruffly, and he 
doubled his fist, " see to it je don't betray what 
a weak fool I am." 

" Friend," said Old Andrew, " I'll never betray 
you except to the Saviour of sinners, when I pray 
for you ; " and as Old Andrew's word was known 
to be pretty nearly worth his life any day, the 
farmer resumed his humble manner. 

But if Farmer Coleman's mind were full of 
Herbert, Herbert's was perpetually engaged with 
him. In his delirium, the thought of the farmer's 
hardness seemed to oppress him. At one time he 
would exclaim, " Poor Coleman ! lost, lost ! Good 
God I one intrusted to rne ! " Then he would talk 
to him, exhort him to repent, or else burst out in 
indignation at his conduct. Evidently that laat 
interview had deeply impressed him. Jessie, who 
had been a sorrowful listener, whispered : — 

" If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spum'd to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin. 
Let him no more lie down in sin." 

Herbert repeated, ** Let him no more lie down 

in sin ; O God, for Christ's sake, let him no xaova 

lie down in sin I " He was (\vi\Qt for a moment. 
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and then there came a look of consciousness, as he 
said faintly to Jessie, " Send for him note : the 
time may be very short/^ 

Poor Jessie ! That one little lucid interval — was 
that to be devoted to the ministry ? The thought 
was at once repented of, and she sent for the far- 
mer. He came immediately, striving to hush his 
fearful excitement, but every limb shook as he 
knelt by Herbert's bedside. Herbert looked at 
him, then tears filled his eyes as he folded his 
hands and prayed. " O God, for Christ's sake, 
let him no more lie down in sin I " 

The farmer wept aloud, and Jessie wished to 
go, yet dared not leave Herbert till he signed to 
her to do so. The farmer longed to speak to Her- 
bert; he longed somehowfor help; he sought for 
words: at last the old familiar ones he used at 
one time to hear in church returned to him, and 
with a sob, he exclaimed, — 

" * Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
before Thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
Thy son/" Yes, the first words of confession were 
to his heavenly Father. 

Herbert smiled on him, and then whispered, — 

" If we confess our sins. He is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to clea^aa \is. feKc^. <xU. 
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unrighteousness ; " and he laid his hand on the far- 
mer's head. 

" I'm a thief, a hypocrite," he said, hoarsely. 

"Do you wish to tell me?" asked Herbert, 
faintly. ** Whether / hear or not, remember the 
Lord will hear ; and when He hears. He will for- 
give, if in truth you turn to Him. But say it 
quickly — only say it quickly — don't keep it in 
your heart." 

And the farmer's confession came at once^ 
whether to God and his minister, or to God alone^ 
he knew not, for Herbert was lying back on die 
pillow, white and exhausted, with his eyes closed. 
The red pocket-book came out, and with it fk 
strip of paper, speaking of one he believed to be 
his eldest brother, and who had been mourned 
for as dead. The strip of paper was an extract 
from a newspaper published five years before. 
Now Farmer Coleman only held his farm on the 
supposition that his brother was no more, and when 
his eye had fallen on this passage in the paper, 
instead of taking steps to ascertain where his 
brother was, he had hushed the matter up, and, 
strangely enough, not one of his relations or 
friends had come across this passage in that news- 
paper. So, (or five years, f «ixn\6t Coleman had 
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held what he believed to belong to his defrauded 
brother. 

" That^s why I could not come to church ; why 
I hated you, and every thing, and every body that 
seemed good. That's why I married again so 
soon ; I was frightened of myself; " and the strong 
man shook like a child ; and then, with choking 
sobs, he said, ^* God be merciful to me a sinner !" 

At these words Herbert opened his eyes, and 
turned towards him a look of peace and tender- 
ness the farmer thought he should never forget, 
and then Herbert softly whispered, — 

" Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who of 
His great mercy hath promised forgiveness of sins 
to all them that with hearty repentance and true 
faith turn unto him ; have mercy upon thee ; par- 
don and deliver thee from all thy sins; confirm 
and strengthen thee in all goodness; and bring 
thee to everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen." 

The farmer rose from his knees, and, grasping 
Herbert's hand, he said, — 

" Can you forgive me ? " 

" Freely, freely, my brother,^' said Herbert. 

Jessie now returned, anxious lest the interview 
Iiad lasted too long; but Herbert seemed quite 
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composed^ whispered to her to read " The Thanks- 
giving," and then fell into a long, sweet sleep. 
Hours glided by, bat yet he never moved. Jessie 
feared he would never move again. Dr. Ellis came 
in^ looked at him, smiled, and said, — 

*^ You may be thankful, Mrs. Wilson." 

Yes, the crisis had passed, and from that time 
Herbert rallied. The farmer, on leaving Her- 
bert, went straight to Old Andrew, lest his courage 
should fail him, and told him the whole story. 

*^It seems," said the old man to himself, "a^ 
though the devil were gone out of him, and he 
were come to his right mind." 

The farmer at once started off to the place 
where the person he supposed to be his brother 
had been mentioned, but only to discover that a 
man of that 'name had lived there, but had gone 
to California to the diggings. This was a great 
difiiculty. The farmer returned sad and depressed, 
but still " in his right mind." 

"What must I do next?'' 

"What must you do?" said Andrew, pity- 
ingly. " Farmer, it is hard. You have lived with 
a lie in your right hand, you must tell the 
truth." 

" That's worst of all," he said. 
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**And yet/' said Andrew, "better fiur than 
what has been." 

" Anything better than that," said the farmer. 

But though Andrew tried to show the farmer 
what he ought to do, he quite intended to help him 
in it. In truth, he rather feared that the horror 
expressed by ** the family " might check the poor 
man's repentance. He therefore imdertook an eight 
miles' journey in the carrier's cart to tell one bro- 
ther, and composed, and finally wrote a letter, to 
the sister on the subject Their indignation was 
so great, and their mercy was so small, that An- 
drew was thankful he had adopted this plan. At 
last, after much persuading, and exhorting to 
Christian charity, he got them to promise to treat 
the farmer with kindness, provided he took every 
step to discover the head of the family. 

Clotilda Alston, too, had recovered, and Mr. 
Lancaster felt thankful to see her in her seat at 
church the first Sunday after she had been 
permitted to go out. In the evening she was 
there again, and then he spoke to her about 
prudence. 

"I bid her not come,^' said the Squire, with 
something of displeasure in his voice, " but Clotilda 
took no notice" 
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Daily, morning and evening, she was at church 
in all weathers, and once was so unwell during the 
service that she had to go to the Rectory. 

** I thought, my poor child," said Jessie, " you 
looked unfit to be at church this morning." 

** Oh ! that doesn't matter," she replied. 

"Tes,'^ said Jessie, seriously, "but, Clotilda, 
something does matter very much. Your mother 
wishes you not to be exposed to so much fatigue 
just now. Disobeying her does matter. Do you 
think you can please God by doing so? " 

Clotilda said nothing, but looked vexed. 

" I don't quite like the way Clotilda has taken 
up religion," said Reginald to Jessie, one day, that 
she was sitting by his sofa; "it seems such love 
of excitement, and I fear that fasting and sitting 
up so late will knock her up. I wish you would 
speak to her. Of course I don't mean it isn't right 
to fast, but she seems going at it so hard." 

Jessie could not help laughing at this school- 
boy expression, and then she left Reginald to 
go and see his mother. She foimd her pale and 
agitated, and Clotilda lying on the sofa, looking 
very ill. Jessie rather started, for Clotilda was 
dressed in mourning. Mrs. Alston noticed the 
start, and said, sadly enough^ " OwVj ^. '^^cmsslI' 
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Jessie talked of the most pleasant things she could 
think of, and finally took leave, having decidedly 
cheered Mrs. Alston. As she was going out, she 
turned, and said, — 

** Clotilda, wouldn't you like some books ? '' 

" Only religious ones," Clotilda answered. 

" I would not lend you any improper ones. 
Wouldn't you like * Ursula' or *The Daisy 
Chain?'" 

'^No, thank you, I had better not; Jeremy 
Taylor's ' Holy Dying' I shouldn't mind.'' 

** Better study the * holy living,' too, my dear," 
said Mrs. Alston, not unkindly. 

" I have both," said Jessie. " Clotilda can choose 
any of our books." 

**I feel anxious about Clotilda Alston," said 
Jessie to Herbert that evening. *^ She seems to 
be trying to be religious, but to be taking it up 
in a very unhealthy way." 

" Why, Miss Chetward was rejoicing over 
her," said Herbert, " and quite cheered me to-day, 
by telling me how careful she is even in her small- 
est duties. But, poor child, she must not come out 
in the morning without her breakfast, and be ill in 
church ; that will never do." 

^^ But, Herbert," said Jessie^ " ^he thinks 
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reading books like * Ursula * and * The Daisy 
Chain/ wrong." 

'^It's so difficult to deal with these cases. 
Coming to church in spite of inconvenience is 
right, reading religious books is right, fasting is 
right, .dressing soberly is right; but yet all these 
things, though in themselves right, may be trusted 
in and made wrong, in fact may be the toys with 
which we play at religion. You must get her here, 
Jessie : but I'm sorry she has^taken into her head 
to quarrel with Miss Sewell and Miss Young. 
Both might be useful, silent friends to her." 

Had any one that day peeped into Clotilda's 
private room, they would have learnt no lesson as 
to the peace of true religion. For two hours she 
had been repeating prayers and reading, and she 
rose from her knees anxious and depressed. She 
leant her head on the arm of her easy chair with 
a look of intense weariness, and then whispered, — 

** Yes, on that sick bed I vowed to give my 
life to God. I will go to my father at once." She 
went and tapped at his study-door. 

" My dear child," he said, " you are ill ; and 
what dear friend have you lost ? why are you in 
mourning? what's the matter? Weak and miser- 
able^ eh? after this trjmg fe^^x, "^^^ ^^ "^^:»^ 
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know, I've got something to cheer you up a bit. 
What do you say to scampering over the country 
with your old father, every day, till we get some 
roses on those sallow cheeks ? I am in treaty for a 
capital lady's horse, as you find your mother^s old 
steed too tame and quiet for you. And we must 
take to a little reading now you are better; and 
I should think cousin Rachel might come and 
stay with you as soon as this fever is got rid of.^ 

At first Clotilda's face brightened up, but 
quickly became sad again, as she said, earnestly, — 

" Oh, father, don't tempt me I " 

" Tempt you, my love? No, I only want you 
to be happy. Poor dear child, I know the wretched 
feeling sickness* leaves behind if 

" But I have vowed, I have vowed," and Clo- 
tilda's head sank down. 

"Vowed what? To whom? Clotilda you 
have not deceived me?'' he exclaimed. 

" I have vowed to give my life up to God." 

The Squire looked much relieved. 

** Have you, my child? I am very thankful for 
you. You need hardly have told me so, though, 
seeing you have been baptized and confirmed?" 

^'Ah ] but since, when I was sick, I vowed." 
^' What did you vow tlien?'' 
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" That I would devote my life to ... to serving 
God, and doing works of mercy/' 

** My sweet child, I am most thankful that you 
did 80," said the Squire, folding her tenderly in his 
arms. *^ May God accept your vow, and give you 
grace to keep it to the end." 

** But, dear father, I must leave you — I must 
go," sobbed Clotilda. 

" Where must you go, Clotilda?" 

*^ I mean ... I mean to be a Sister of Mercy." 

The Squire started, but his arm still clasped 
his child, whilst his face spoke only pity and ten- 
derness. 

" My dear Clotilda," he said, "be a * Sister of 
Mercy,' but be one here. There is much mercy 
needed for these poor Wellington people. Do 
good to them, be a blessing to all around you, and 
let your light shine specially at the Hall in the 
state of life in which God has placed you." 

But Clotilda's only idea of being a Sister of 
Mercy was by joining a sisterhood and making a 
vow of celibacy and life-devotion. No argument 
the Squire used availed with her, and feeling that 
she was acting upon conscience, although her 
judgment was at fault, he dropped the subject 
Still there was a getitletieaa o^ «^\k^^^^ ^ ^ ^^- 
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lingness to praise her motives, which seemed more 
than anything to shake her obstinacy. 

Poor Mrs. Alston felt it deeply. Naturally 
very gentle, and almost slothful, she was shocked 
at Clotilda's wishing to leave her home. Though 
anxious to influence her wisely, she yet fretted 
her perpetually by opposing all her little practices, 
and once worked herself up to pronounce them 
plainly * foolish, romantic notions,' as indeed they 
were. She was worried by her daughter's dark 
dress, and longed for some other music besides * 
" chants and ancient melodies." 

Clotilda herself grew paler and thinner, and more 
miserable every day. The excess of fasting seriously 
weakened her, and by the time her daily devQtions 
were completed she was generally so thoroughly 
weary as to be fit for nothing, not even illuminating 
texts, which was one of the few secular employ- 
ments she thought quite innocent. Genuinely reli- 
gious herself, Mrs. Alston was grieved to see her 
daughter embracing a mere shadow as though it had 
been " religion ; " her own weakness made her un- 
able to meet Clotilda's wordy arguments, and often, 
when Mrs. Alston was alone, tears flowed down 
those pale cheeks, while she prayed God to guide her 
clij'Jd aright What mother's ti\ieTp:^^^x\^^^«c loat? 
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Reginald tried all his powers, and sometimes a 
little raillery, but Clotilda immediately put on 
what he called " her martyr face " when he did 
this. Certainly, poor girl, she made no saint- 
like strides in humility. She considered her home 
a wicked world, and her kind relations as special 
tempters, and yet she dearly loved both it and 
them, and some of her long prayers were for them, 
but always that they might repent. For herself 
she sought not so much repentance as strength to 
continue her martyr life, for she believed that she 
was the only one in her home who was treading 
the right road. Nearly every thing done at home 
was a burthen to her conscience and seemed sinful, 
from the Squire's evening game of draughts to the 
merry dances of her sister s children when they 
came to the Hall. Her only comfort was fasting, 
praying, reading, and working for the poor. 

" All so good, so good," said the Squire, " if 
done as a fruit of faith, and not as a price where- 
with to purchase heaven;" and then he said, sud- 
denly, " I see it now I I see the rock whereon my 
poor child splits 1" 

Just then Clotilda came in. 

« How tired you look, Tilly I" he said. " What 
o'clock did you go to bed laat m^X.'l" 
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" At three this morning." 

"Why?" 

" To-day is Si Matthias' day," said Clotilda. 

" Oh ! and you were keeping a vigil?" 

" Absurd nonsense 1 " said Mrs. Alston. 

" It was very foolish to sit up so late," said the 
Squire, " but we will hope, Clotilda was trying to 
please God, though she tried in a strange way. My 
love, listen to me," he continued, turning to his 
daughter: " I forbid your doing this again. If you 
do, you will break two commandments at once — 
the fifth, because you will disobey me ; and the 
sixth, because undermining your health in this 
frightful way is committing suicide by slow means." 

" But, father," said Clotilda, " the Prayer-book 
says it was a vigil." 

** God forbid I should dispute the authority of 
the Prayer-book," said the Squire; " but the Prayer- 
book, you know, is a sensible book, written for 
sensible people, — a book to be used and not 
abused; and you went contrary to its teaching 
last night," he added, playfully, " for you ran the 
fast right into the feast But it's no fast to-day, 
and there is as much obedience in feasting when 
we^re told as in fasting when we're told ; so to-day, 
Clotilda^ yon mast come for a "ni^a V\\!a xsia^ and 
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some of the poor folk shall feast too, for we will 
invade the housekeeper's room and see what she 
will give us from her stores to take to them/' 

Clotilda was thoroughly pleased at this, and 
went out of the room to get ready. 

**I hope/' said Mrs. Alston, "you are not 
humouring her too much." 

" I think not," said the Squire. 

** There is something popish in her ways," con- 
tinued his wife. ** I hope you won't unconsciously 
encourage that." 

" God forbid," said the Squire, " that I should 
ever see a child of mine a Roman Catholic, or 
anything approaching to it; but, my love, don't 
you know that in her excited state of mind she 
takes things up in an exaggerated way? I am 
sure her health has also something to do with 
the state of her mind. Now opposition will only 
make her think herself a martyr. Let us, there- 
fore, pray for her, and induce her earnestly to 
read the Scriptures for herself, but never un- 
necessarily thwart her or urge her to do any- 
thing she thinks wrong; let us show her more 
love and teDderness than ever, and be as patient 
as possible, even with little foibles, and I feel sure 
she will come right. I am "j^T^vxaAa^ >!w^\a2c^- 
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ness and impatience have driven many a poor girl 
to a convent and to Rome, and perhaps to despair, 
who might have been a sincere and enlightened 
follower of Christ, and an ornament to His Church, 
if she had been treated judiciously." 

"But the sisterhood?" asked Mrs. Alston. 

" Oh ! I've made her promise to wait a year. 
There is some place she wants to go to, but I 
can't help fearing they are Roman Catholics, and 
I will never consent to her joining anything of 
that kind. You see, if I compelled her to give 
up the notion altogether, she would immediately 
think it her duty to go at once, and perhaps to 
leave us secretly. At all events, she has given 
me her word to wait for a year, and during that 
time, Mary,'' he said, turning seriously to Mrs. 
Alston, "let us pray for our beloved child, for 
you know Who said, *What things soever ye 
desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall have them.' " 

The Squire's way of keeping the feast tho- 
roughly pleased Clotilda. She looked happy, 
and rode by his side, chatting so gaily of her 
childhood and Reginald's, that the Squire felt 
hopeful. 

Thejr left the welcome \\\^ife oS&xm^, The 
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last and largest they had reserved for " Old An- 
drew," because, as the Squire said, " he was such 
a rare old fellow." Herbert and Jessie were sit- 
ting with him. It was Herbert's first visit. He 
was looking pale and thin, — " a regular ghost," he 
said ; " and not half as good as a ghost,*' he added, 
"for I suppose they do not suffer as I do with 
swollen and tender feet like mine. I declare, An- 
drew, you would be ashamed to dance in my 
slippers." 

" Come, Mr. Wilson, take my arm," said the 
Squire, "and I shall see you home.'' 

" And take tea with us ?" chimed in Jessie. 

"And go to church?'' asked Clotilda. 

" No, Miss Clotilda," said Herbert, " Mr. Lan- 
caster can't come this week, and as your minister is 
* let by sickness,' or, at all events, by ^ an urgent 
cause,' namely that he is so weak he would knock 
himself up if he tried to do duty, we must read 
our prayers for ourselves, and be sure that our 
Father in heaven will hear them at home when 
it's not our fault we don't offer them in church." 

** For there's reason in roasting of eggs," said 
Old Andrew, which made everybody laugh except 
Clotilda. Yet she was not exactly shocked ; she 
50 loved the old n^an. When they wet^ ^l ^^^^^^ 
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she sat down on a stool^ where she had often sat 
as a child. 

" What are ye thinking on, little lady?'* said 
the old man. 

^^ I was thinking how I shall miss the evening 
service," said Clotilda. 

" Well, see ye here! read the Collect and Second 
Lesson to me, and cheer a poor old fellow up a 
bit. Aye, and Pm thinking I'm a regular old 
heathen, for I haven't had the Epistle or Gospel 
either to-day; I've felt so bad like, I couldn't see 
to read this morning — ^leastways, I didn't try." 

Clotilda willingly read as she was desired. 
When she read the gospel her old friend repeated 
some of the words after her out loud. " Come unto 
Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light." 

Clotilda stopped. Tears came in her eyes as 
she met a kindly glance from Old Andrew. 

" Miss Tilly,'' he said, " I'm thinking the yoke 
you are wearing is a heavy one I " 

" Oh, so heavy !" she said, bursting into tears. 
^^Ifl could— could but be Kaij^y I " 
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« Have you tried to be. Miss Tilly?" 

^^ I thought/' she replied, " trying to be good 
would make me happy, and I do try hard. 

"Miss Tilly,'' Old Andrew said, "I'm think- 
ing as you must be wearing the wrong sort of 
yoke, because the right one, you see, gives rest, 
— rest of mind; and that's about the greatest 
happiness on earth, I should say. Now what do 
you try to be good for. Miss Tilly?" 

" Because I want to go to heaven." 

** Not a bad wish, certain ; but you'll never get 
there with the yoke of all your own goodness 
on your backl I'm not finding fault with your 
church -going, or your fasting, or your praying, 
it's all as good as good can be ; and how a Chris- 
tian baptized and confirmed can do any other 
way, I don't see : but this I do say, if you think 
them things are the chariot of fire to take you 
to heaven, you're as wrong as wrong can be. 
There's only One as can take you there, and that's 
the good Saviour of sinners." 

Clotilda looked at him earnestly, he went 
on, — 

*^No, indeed, poor lamb! it is not His yoke 
you are wearing. Yours is a heavy one, and that 
shows it is none of His putting on. His com- 
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mandments are not grievons. It is your own yoke 
youVe been and put on, and you won't be all 
right till youVe got it off and got on His instead 
Tell me, my good child,'' he said, '^ which have 
you thought on most — ^Him, or yourself and all 
your own doings?** 

Clotilda could not speak this time; he paused, 
and then he said, — 

*^ I heard talk, too, as that you were agoing 
away to a Catholic place; howbeit I mean Roman 
Catholic, for Mister Wilson says Catholic U 
Christ's Church everywhere, and we mustn't gc 
for to muddle up the two.'* 

" Well, I don't know where I'm going,** said 
Clotilda, "but I do want to be a Sister oi 
Mercy." 

" All right," said the old man ; " now mercj 
is the good Saviour's yoke; and who are yon 
going to show it to?" 

" Oh, the sick in London, I suppose.'* 

*^ Ah ! but don't we want no mercy here 5 
Don't Mrs. Alston, — who is always sick from 
morning till night and night till morning, — don'1 
she want none? and that there good young bro- 
ther, don't he want no cheering and conjforting! 
and tie Squire, don't he want no company like r 
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and them servants at the Hall what can't read^ 
don't they want no teaching?" 

" But I shall get worldly if I stop at home V 

" Oh, Miss Tilly I you do just what the Lord 
bids you do, without no notions of your own." 

" But He has bid me leave all and follow Him. 
How willingly I would stay ! but the verse haunts 
me — it bums in my heart." 

*^ Are you sure you have got hold of the right 
meaning of it?" said Andrew. *^ Better ask the 
parson. I thinks as how it meant the Jews par- 
ticular as had to give up father and mother, and 
life and everything, if they took to being Chris- 
tians. I dare say it means some Christians, too : 
but better ask the parson. Miss Tilly, for I don't 
think it means you, because I don't see as how the 
good Lord would give you work to do for Him 
with one hand and take it away with the other. 
Now Fm thinking of one or two more verses I've 
come across. There's one, — ^ If any widow have 
children or nephews, let them learn first to show 
piety at home, and to requite their parents: for 
that is good and acceptable before God.' You 
might take a hint from that. And then there's 
another, — * If any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he ki^t\N. 

IB. 
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denied the faith and is worse than an infidel ; ' and 
at the side of my Bible I see as how 'house' 
means ^ kindred.' " 

Clotilda looked at the verses, and for a short 
time seemed lost in thought Just then the Squire's 
tap was heard at the door. He took his hat 
right off as he came in, and remained standing 
till the old man asked him to be seated, which, to 
be sure, wasn't long ; but Mr. Alston used to say, 
" An Englishman's house is his castle, and I don't 
see why I'm to take any liberty in a poor man's 
cottage that I would not take in a rich man's 
hall, for I respect a poor man as much as a rich 
one, so long as he's good, and true, and respectable!'' 

After a little talk with Old Andrew, Mr. 
Alston and Clotilda went up to the Rectory. 
They found Herbert and Jessie waiting tea. It 
was a bright little party. Herbert was tired out 
with his first walk, but still he managed to 
smile at Jessie's merry chat : she and the Squire 
kept it up pretty well all the evening. Clotilda 
was very quiet, though she looked amused and 
happy. In the evening they had some music, 
and Clotilda's rich voice soothed and delighted 
Herbert, who could not find in his heart to regret 
that she stuck to ^^ Ancient Melodies." 
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When the guests rose to leave Jessie drew 
Clotilda's hand in hers^ and taking her aside 



"Your father was saying you would like a 
little parish work ; I should be glad if you would 
help me in visiting some of our poor people." 

Clotilda at once agreed, though rather sur- 
prised to find that the clergyman^s active young 
wife talked of " beginning to-morrow." " Oh I 
but I know so little about it/' she said. 

" Then you'll have nothing to unlearn, and be 
willing to be guided a little by my good husband, 
instead of trying to be the *clergywoman' yourself, 
as some of our district visitors do." 

There was something so lovable and unassum- 
ing about Jessie that Clotilda couldn't help saying, 
** I shall be willing to learn of you, too, if only 
you will take me in hand. I do so want a friend.^' 

Jessie laughed as she said, " Then I shall keep 
a place in my heart waiting for you till you are 
ready for it." 

Clotilda was half vexed ; that merry langh was 
a regular extinguisher to anything like sentiment, 
to which she was by nature rather disposed : but 
when Jessie, on parting, gave her a kiss, and said 
in a whisper, " Come to me alway^^ dsax M^ ^>i®k- 
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ton, when I can help you,** she thought what a 
blessing it was the parson had such a wife I The 
next morning was very wet, and Clotilda's enthu- 
siasm was rather damped when she received the 
following note from Jessie : — 

" My dear Miss Alston, 

" Herbert tells me your mother ob- 
jects to your going out in the rain, so I shall release 
you from to-day's engagement ; but as I know you 
are longing to work, would you be so good as to 
copy out these club cards for me ? I hope I have 
not sent too many. 

" Very sincerely yours, 

** Jessie Welsoh.* 

That whole day Clotilda worked away diK- 
gently at the club cards, and in the evening she 
really felt she might have a little recreation^ so 
she pleased her mother by playing one or two 
favourite pieces of music to hen The neart day 
she went over to the Rectory. She was shown into 
the study. Herbert was sitting there alone, and 
she felt her heart beat, for she thought he was 
Bure to draw her into conversation about herself. 
But she was mistaken. His vrliole taJk was about 
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the sick and the school-children, in every one of 
whom he took it for granted she was interested. 

Soon Jessie came in, in her walking dress. 
She held in her hand a little list of the people she 
had thought of visiting. ** Will you look at this, 
Herbert," she said, ** and just make a mark against 
the names of those I am to read to ? And about 
that Baptist woman ?'^ said Jessie. 

" What, the one who is so given to argument?" 
laughed Herbert ** She's sick, poor thing ; well, 
give her some broth, but no talking to. A prac- 
tical lesson of Christian charity will do most good.'* 

« What do you read ? " asked Clotilda. 

" Generally the Second Lesson for the day,*' 
said Jessie. 

" By the way, Jessie,** said Hubert, " there's 
no harm, I think, in your using some of the Church 
prayers with the sick, or any who seem really to 
wish it, particularly as I can't go out. I should 
not like every one to do it, because one must 
use the greatest judgaient in such matters, and 
guard carefully against the practice becoming a 
mere form, or being performed irreverently; but 
you are not likely to do it in an unbecoming 
moDDer, or to forget that St Paul does not allow 
3 woman to teach," he said, aTml^iig,^\.G\atUda, 
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When Mrs. Wilson and Clotilda returned they 
gave Herbert a full account of their doings. Mrs. 
Slater was the first : her daughter had been sick^ 
but had gone out for a three-miles^ walk all the 
same. Mrs. Slater stood at the door^ and didn't 
ask them to come in till Jessie said^ ^^If you 
would like to talk to us any more, Mrs. Slater, 
will you please let us sit down ? " 

Jessie had then sat carefully on a chair with 
a broken seat, whilst Clotilda preferred standing to 
sitting down on a bundle of pinafores, which only 
half covered a slate, a comb, and an old fork. 

Mrs. Slater much disappointed Clotilda, but 
when Jessie told her that the husband drank, and 
the woman had sunk into this dreadful state of 
"don't care" from despair at losing her little 
savings and having everything pawned, she felt 
pity even for poor dirty Mrs. Slater. 

Then came old Jessop. He was bedridden, 
and rather cross when they went in, but when he 
spied Jessie's Bible he said, "Have you time to 
bide a bit, ma'am ? ^^ and old Jessop wasn't cross 
when they went away. 

Then came the Baptist woman, who wished to 
argue about baptising infants, but Jessie turned 
the conversation, and gave hat t1aa\ix^^^«sjA.\KJs^ 
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her if she were anxious upon any doctrinal sub- 
ject Mr. Wilson would be glad to see her. 

They then saw Mrs. Webb, the cleanest wo- 
man in the parish, who said little, but spoke sensi- 
bly, and owned with a blush she was no scholar, and 
would be so thankful to learn to read. 

**Why doesn't she go to the night-school?^* 
asked Clotilda. 

" Well, I don't fancy night-schools, in a general 
way, very much for women and girls," replied Her- 
bert, when they were all talking over the day's 
work ; ** so we havenH set one up, except for men 
and boys : but Jessie has a class of women here 
twice a-week, from five to seven these long after- 
noons, and you must take tea with us whenever 
you feel inclined to help." 

Then they told how they had knocked at Mrs, 
Stubbs^ door, and her daughter had shut it in 
Jessie's face, whilst she ran after her mother, ex- 
claiming, ** Mother, here's the tract woman!" 
Jessie was highly amused ; Clotilda indignant 

** The pleasant ones came last," said Jessie; ** I 

rather kept them to the end, to comfort my young 

friend here." And she left Clotilda to tell how 

Mary Pen lay so patiently on her bed of sufierings 

fvAh her Bible and Prayer-\>ooVL %s» \v<^t greatest 
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friends; and how old Mrs. Taylor, whose whole 
body was so swollen she could hardly move, had 
got two little grandchildren to look after, to help 
their mother : but Clotilda admired most one pale, 
delicate woman, who was in anxious attendance 
upon a sick neighbour. She had sat up with her 
three nights running, only leaving her (as she 
expressed it) ** to clean up her own place a bit," 
and get her husband his dinner ; and every penny 
that true sister of mercy had to spare had been 
spent in getting " a drop of cowslip wine " or an 
ounce of tea for her sick friend. 

" Yes," said Herbert, " there may be at times 
things which shock or pain us amongst the poor, 
but this mostly arises from their living amongst us 
too much as a separate people, whose habits we 
don't know, whose language we don't understand, 
whose feelings seem to be made of coarser stuff 
than our own ; but it is only when we thoroughly 
know them that we can be aware of the great 
kindness they show to one another, of the real 
delicacy of feeling many of them possess beneath 
their rough exterior, and of the sincerity of reli- 
gious feeling amongst them, though it may seem to 
us sometimes rudely, nay, irreverently expressed." 

As Clotilda was leaving tlvaX \si^^ "Ssss^^^ss^v. 
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gave her a Manual of Prayer^ and put a paper in 
her hand. He whispered to her, " I wish you to 
use these — not more, and to read the passages of 
Scripture. Then, by-and-bye, tell Jessie if you 
would like to talk to me." 

Clotilda thanked him warmly, and she felt she 
was cared for. She had now plenty to do, and she 
found the Manual of Prayer a great help in doing 
it. She read the passages of Scripture, and found 
that all bore on Christ and His work, and Clotilda 
turned her eye from self to look at Him, and then 
in a true spirit she felt she could work for Him, 
and the fever of her excitement passed away, all 
that was true in her remained, and day by day 
she drew nearer and nearer to God by love to Him 
and to her fellow-<;reatures« 

Herbert had heard fit)m Old Andrew the result 
of Farmer Coleman^s inquiries. . He was now 
anxious to know how the farmer was going to 
act, the more so because, since that memorable in- 
terview, he had not seen anything of him. One 
evening, however, the farmer was shown into the 
study. Herbert gazed at him for a moment in 
silence. The man was so changed. His face looked 
peaceful and happy, and he seemed to look at you 
atraJgbt out of his eyes, and xiot^ ^^ t^4s^^ said, 
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" Kind o' slantingdicular like, as though he didn't 
want to be coming across your look back/' He 
remained standing humbly, quite unlike the Far- 
mer Coleman of bygone days. At last he said, 
' ** Your reverence, Fm going to California/' 

"Are you, Coleman? " said Herbert, grasping 
his hand. God bless you and go with you ! How 
long will you be making arrangements?" 

" They're all made," he said. " I've been 
making them ever since I came back ? '* 

** But when do you go ? " 

** Monday week, if it please God, Mr. Wilson," 
and then the farmer looked uncomfortable. 

" What is it, my friend ? " said Herbert. 

** If I shouldn't come back^will you take care 
of this? " and he put a sealed paper into his hand. 
** And open it if I die out there. It's a paper I've 
written that he or his children may come into their 
rights all ways." 

"I will, I will," said Herbert 

Clotilda's usefulness was daily more and more 
felt in the village, and her cheerfulness more and 
more prized at the Hall. It was much needed 
there, for it was sad to see Reginald a little (only 
a little, but still a little) weaker every day. He 
hardly left his room now. Oiaft e^^x^^ Xk^s^^^iJssjp- 
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tilda was sitting talking to him he said, ** I feel so 
much happier, dear Tilly, about home than I did. 
You will not forsake our parents, will you ? " 

*^ I hope, I trust not," was the answer. 

** Yes," said Reginald, "that^s truer strength 

than No, I will not, but tell me what cleared 

it all up to you?" 

*^ It was something Old Andrew said struck me. 
I was reading the Gospel for St. Matthias' Day' to 
him, and when we had read the words, * Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden,' he 
looked at me, and seeing, I suppose, that I looked 
wretched, he asked me Whose yoke I was wearing 
— Christ's or my own? and whom I thought of 
most — Him or myself? The question haunted 
me, and then it struck me how much I had been 
trusting to myself and my own eflForts, and how 
completely I had overlooked Christ's merits and 
righteousness. Mr. Wilson and Andrew both 
guessed where I was wrong, for Mr. Wilson had 
marked some passages of Scripture for me to dwell 
upon, and all of them were more or less on the 
same subject. One was about our righteousness 
being as filthy rags." 

^^Yea,'" said Reginald, **the sixty-fourth of 
Tsaiab, and the sixth verse." 
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*^ He marked the forty-fifth chapter, too.'* 

" Which verses?" asked Reginald. 

** The twenty-second and twenty-fourth/' she 
replied : " * Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and there is 
none else:' and, * Surely, shall one say. In the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength: even to Him 
shall men come.' " 

Clotilda paused, and Reginald said, — 

" Go on, if you don't mind. I know it's diffi- 
cult to speak of this kind of thing, though ; and 
yet they are the only real things. Oh, one feels 
it on a sick — on a death-bed, Tilly ! " 

Clotilda stooped down, and hid her face ; but 
on Reginald's repeating, " Do go on," she said, — 

"I knew that I had been brought to Christ 
as an infant, and I thought the way for me to 
come to Him now, was just to ask Him to for- 
give my past sins, and teach me to believe and 
trust Him with all my heart, and follow Him 
fully. Mr. Wilson had told me to study together 
St Paulas Epistle to the Romans and the general 
Epistle of St. James, with the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Articles of our Church. I did so, and 
then I felt how entirely Christ, and Christ alone, 
has won salvation for us by shedding His blood. «& 
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an atonement for oar sins, and making over His 
spotless righteoosness to ns/' 

^^ And the thought of His having done all didn't 
make you less careftd to maintain good works ? '' 

** Oh, no; how could it? It makes one work 
more earnestly, but so much more happily ! What 
a frightful thing, to lose by one^s own fault bless- 
ings He has bought with His blood I " 

"Besides," said Reginald, ** faith without 
works is dead, being alone. It seems as if those 
who trust most in Christ should strive to work out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling, to 
show they trust, but don't presume. And you've 
quite given up being a Sister of Mercy ?" 

"I don't know. I shall never be a Roman 
Catholic one, but should the day come that I have 
really no longer any duty at home (and God grant 
that day may not come soon), and should there 
be an organized body of lady-workers really hold- 
ing the doctrines of our own Church, I think I 
might be ready to join them.'' 

" Ah, Tilly, you've become an humble and 

obedient woman, now," and Reginald fell back 

quite exhausted, and then a violent fit of coughing 

came on. " I hope it won't be very long now I 

T/218 tries a fellow so," lie sa\d« 
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And yet four more long months glided by, and 
still Reginald was lying on that sofa, though now 
the end seemed indeed to be approaching. The 
last few days he had been much worse, but still he 
would try to soothe his parents, and listened to 
Herbert's reading, and spoke gratefully and 
lovingly to his faithful nurse, Clotilda. 

" Is mother ready, Tilly ?" he asked, one day. 
' Dear, dear Reggie, she fears you're very ill." 
Ah! but I've been ill so long. Does she 
know how soon it may be ?" 

Just then Herbert entered the room, and after 
speaking a few words to him, Reginald drew a 
purse from under his pillow, and said, — 

" The sick-club dinner is to-morrow — ^my sub- 
scription." 

"Wilson,^' said the Squire, coming in, "Old 
Andrew has come to beg that you and I will go 
to the club dinner to-morrow. I can't go." 

"Oh, yes, father," pleaded Reginald, "do go 
and meet the people, if it's only to tell them we are 
glad they've got over their troubles.^' 

" And take this to the treasurer of the club," 
said Herbert, forgetting, to his own annoyance, 
that the offering was meant to be a secret one. 

** Well, to take my boy^s sub&criQtiorL t ^ssx^^s** 
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be induced to look in. IVe more news for you, 
Mr. Wilson — Ooleman^s come back." 

** With his brother ?" inquired Herbert 
**No; the brother's all moonshine. The 
initials are not the same ; this man's name is 
Henry, and Coleman's brother was Henry Albert 
The man is a second cousin, and wasn't over-civil 
to Coleman for, as he said, bothering about him.'' 

The Squire was in and out all the afternoon, 
very anxious, and fearing to allow to himself that 
he was so. Mrs. Alston was just then away for 
change of air, and Clotilda was the mainstay of 
the house. Aunt Arabella, who lately had be- 
come far more humble and retiring, advised and 
helped her, but did not attempt to govern for her. 
The morrow came: a bright, lovely day. A 
large party of labourers assembled at the *^ Spread 
Eagle," marched to church with banners flying; 
and after the prayers there was a special sermon 
from Herbert, in which he expressed a hope that, 
as God had been so very good to them, they 
would love Him as grateful children, and that, 
loving Him, they would remember their Saviour's 
words, ** This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another." He said they had indeed much 
to be grateful for: notmdi^^Mdiag^ last year's 
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troubles, there was not now a single labourer 
out of work, besides which ten persons only had 
died of the dreadful fever with which they had 
been visited in the winter. They must therefore 
show, by their love to one another, how much 
they felt God's love to them — forget all past 
feuds, hide from their memories each other's sins, 
and strive to cheer each other on along the nar-' 
row path. 

As he spoke, two tearful eyes seemed to rivet 
his attention. Yes, surely that was Farmer Cole- 
man 1 but how ill he was looking 1 They were 
hardly out of church before Herbert shook hands 
with him, saying, — 

" Why, farmer, I expected to see you look 
happy, now!'* 

" I feel it more than ever,*' he said : ^* poor 
Henry I to think I had the will to serve him so I " 

"My friend," said Herbert, "you must say 
as Luther did, — *I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins.'" 

A happy dinner-party that was at the " Spread 
Eagle." Every one was cheerful, but no one 
was loud or noisy. After dinner, the Squire 
proposed " The Church and the Queen,*' a toast 
which was welcome to all. Then HerWt i:<^^i^^ 
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and said that he believed unity and good feel- 
ing were the surest bulwarks of the Church 
— that to talk of truly belonging to her com- 
munion, and not be in charity with one another, 
was a strange contradiction. A good churchman 
was sure to be a loyal subject, and nothing would 
tend to unite men more as churchmen and English- 
men — whether high or low, rich or poor — ^than a 
sincere and hearty love first for the Divine Head of 
the universal church, and in the second place for 
our Queen as well as for our country* Next, 
the Squire's health was drank, then Old Andrew 
stood up to propose a toast. His honest face 
beamed, and his voice shook as he " said his neigh- 
bours one and all had asked him to propose the 
health of their true friend, the Rector (upon which 
came loud cheering), and not only so (and here 
Andrew^s voice thickened), but to tell him that they 
felt none had so much to forgive as he had — and — 
and (and now Old Andrew quite forgot he was 
making a speech) — and that we're hearty thankful, 
your reverence, for all youVe done for us; for you 
well-nigh laid down your life for us ; and the young 
lady, Mrs. Wilson, too." 

Then they stood up and drank his health with 
lusty cheers, while many wv e>y^ listened with 
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deep feeling. Next, a **one cheer more^' was 
given with right good-will for Mrs. Wilson. 

Herbert was a bad hand at a speech, and he 
could only say : ** Thank you, heartily, my dear 
friends, and God bless you. Belieye me, I wish 
to be your friend — trust to me always as such. 

" But, my friends, one of our number has lately 
done a noble thing," all looked up, and Herbert 
continued, ** yes, it is a noble thing to repent and 
turn to God, to tear sin from our heart and make 
full reparation to our fellow-man. Farmer Cole- 
man has set us a noble example, we must follow 
it one and all of us. We, too, must repent of each 
uncharitable thought we may have had about him. 
Now, we will all drink Farmer Coleman's health." 

Every face beamed with kindly feeling except 
one, and I cannot tell you what it was like, for it 
was covered with two sunburnt hands, and dared 
only look up at Herbert, as he said, — 

" Good-bye, Coleman. God bless you, my 
friend,^' in the hearing of all. 

The next morning a soft, mournful sound was 
heard stealing now and then from the parish church. 
It fell on the ear solemnly, and each one a^ iie 
heard it, paused, looked thoughtful, and went on 
his way with a sadder face. Well would it be 
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did we all listen to the voice of the passing bell ! 
Surely it would become more and more solemn^ 
and less and less sad to us. 

** Poor young fellow I " ** As true and good a 
young gentleman as ever lived.'' ** How sudden 
too ! " was passed from one to another, as they met 
in the village street, *' Poor young fellow 1 ** 

" Not so, neighbours," said Old Andrew ; *^ don't 
ye be pitying him. Oh (and the old man's face 
lighted up), 'tis glorious, 'tis blessed, 'tis more 
than mortal man can say the holy joys he has now ! 
Would God I were there 1'* And Johnnie heard 
him whisper, *^ O Lord, how long ? " 

Five days later. Old Andrew, Peter Jones, and 
four others, were bearing Reginald's remains 
towards the parish church. Many were the 
mourners at that fdneraL All the members of the 
Sick Club attended. There was no noisy grief, 
as Herbert spoke the quiet words of faith and 
hope ; but when all was over. Old Andrew sought 
the Squire, who yet lingered, and uncovering his 
venerable head, said, — 

" Sir, they say they all loved him, and we feel 
broken-hearted like for your sorrow." 

Tears rose in the Squire's eyes, but they were 
soon mastered, as, taking AndreVft\i«xviL»\!k^«aid» — 
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" Tell them I love them for their love to him, 
and for their kindness to myself. Tell them I am 
not broken-hearted, for my blessed boy is gone 
where hearts never break." 

The village was hushed that night. Herbert 
alone was admitted at the Hall, and now it was that 
Clotilda showed she was indeed a Sister of Mercy. 
She was the one to do each painful office; she 
went to break the news to Mrs. AIston5 who 
was jfrom home, and to bring her back. She had 
supported Reginald's dying head, and had heard 
his last dying wish. Yes, the faith of Christ, how 
brightly it can work I 

One short week passed and again that soft, 
heavenly, warning voice was heard ifrom the parish 
church, and again sorrow cast a dark shadow over 
Wellington. Yoimg and old, all were mourning, 
— mourning as for a father. Old Andrew had 
*^ fallen asleep." The night before he had sent 
for Herbert to his bedside. 

" He has got me fast Thank Godl" were his 
first words to his clergyman. 

Herbert looked; he saw the stamp of death 
on the sweet, calm face. 

'' Who has got you fast ? " 
^^Hcy who died for me, llieW^^^^iiliQtd Jesus ; " 
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and then he turned his eyes languidly on Herbert^ 
and said, " Pd like my last food to be the heavenly 
manna, and my last drink to be the cup of bless- 
ing." And soon there was 

*1 A simple altar by the bed, 
For high communion meetly spread." 

Before Herbert knelt down he softly whis- 
pered one or two questions. The replies were, 
** Nothing on my mind, all forgiven through Jesus 
Christ. Aye, I do believe in Him heart and soul. 
I heartily forgive all,'^ and then Old Andrew 
(though not for the first time) fulfilled with Her- 
bert, Jessie, and Mike, the blessed Saviour's last 
commandment. There was a hush, and the young 
clergyman knelt by the bed and bowed his head 
whilst the aged man's hand lay on it, as he said, — 

*^God bless you. God reward you 1" and he 
smiled brightly, "Your reverence, you cast your 
burden on the Lord, and didn't it all come right, 
all come right? " 

An hour after, Herbert alone was watching 
by that holy death-bed. The dying breath came 
quick and fast, and Herbert heard words, though 
he could not understand them. " What was he 
saying ? " He was speaking to nouft ^xiwwssL^ fet ^^^js. 
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eyes were fixed heavenward. • Herbert bent his 
head^ and a familiar sound caughi;his ear. 

* The third day He rose again fromt the dead." 
Yes, it was the Church's form of sound words, her 
noble confession of faith, that for which martyrs 
have shed their blood, that which our little ones 
learn, " The' Apostles' Creed," which the dying 
Christian was repeating, and when the words were 
said to the end. Old Andrew needed no longer to 
** believe," for He was '^ wiili Christy which is far 
better/' 

When Herbert, on the following Sunday, from 
the pulpit of the parish church alluded to the loss, 
— the last loss which Wellington had sustained, — 
his voice faltered, his eyes were wet, as he exhorted 
all to live in holy charity as that old man had 
done, and to show by their conduct that the many 
silent sermons he had preached amongst them had 
not been in vain, for it was only by following in his 
steps that they would know for themselves, as he 
now so fully knew, that ^' Blessed abe the peace- 

MAEEBS, FOB THEY SHALL BE CALLED THE CHILDBEN 
OF GOD.^' 

n 

V 
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